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€DITORIAL 


Cities Can Govern Themselves 


ANY persons have concluded that 
democracy is too cumbersome a proc- 
ess and that short cuts to efficiency in 

government must be utilized. Such persons 
argue for state supervision of 
municipal affairs as one of the 
short cuts; they despair that 
local electorates will ever be in- 
telligent enough to frame proper 
charters, elect suitable represen- 
tatives, or demand efficient mu- 
nicipal administration. Those 
who question the desirability of 
such state control are branded 
as obstructionists or sentimen- 
talists. 

It may be doubtful whether 
the human race has intelligence 
enough to order its affairs, yet 
if we proceed upon the theory 
that representative government 
is best, we must recognize that its effectiveness 
depends upon people taking an active interest 
in their government. We cannot assume that 
citizens are incapable of local self-government 
and yet are able wisely to control their state 
and national government which are further re- 
moved and are concerned with problems that 
affect citizens only indirectly. We must recog- 
nize that it is in the cities where occur the 
predominant number of relationships between 
the government and the individual and where 
officials are under constant scrutiny. For peo- 
ple inclined to seek panaceas state control has 
a strong appeal, but this is too much like lift- 
ing one’s self by the bootstraps. Improving 
local government by educational processes may 
seem difficult and slow, but a step taken by 
local initiative is more apt to produce per- 
manent results. Reform dictated faster than 
citizens understand and want may produce 
only perfunctory compliance. As James Bryce 
once said: ‘‘The best school of democracy and 
the best guarantee of its success is the practice 





of local self-government.” This is all the more 
true so long as state administrations are largely 
partisan. Nonpartisanship in municipal affairs 
is increasing and the professionalization of the 
public service has made greater 
headway in municipal govern- 
ment than in the state service. 
Advances in budgetary pro- 
cedure, purchasing methods, 
accounting practice, financial 
reporting, and structural organi- 
zation, have originated in city 
halls rather than at state capi- 
tols. Moreover, there are in- 
stances of state compulsion that 
have brought actual setbacks 
to cities. State concentration on 
compulsion stifles alertness for 
improved methods; a self-satis- 
fied static authority may pro- 
duce mechanized mediocrity. 
Cities can govern themselves but the or- 
ganization and methods of local government 
can well be improved, not only through local 
initiative on the part of citizens and officials, 
but also through the advisory and promotional 
efforts of state departments, through leagues 
of municipalities, and through professional or- 
ganizations of municipal officials. State de- 
partments secure better results through co- 
operation with cities than through compulsion 
as indicated by the fact that many state offices 
do not exercise the statutory power that has 
been given to them. State control of munici- 
palities would probably result in a falling off 
in the local interest taken in city government, 
the election of a lower calibre of persons as 
councilmen, and a reluctance of qualified ad- 
ministrators to seek municipal positions. 


Tae 4 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION. 


Editor's Note: _Mr. MacMillin received an M.A. degree in 1922 at the University of Wisconsin; was staff member 
of research bureau, Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company, 1922-24; municipal reference librarian, city of Mil- 
waukee, 1924-29; executive secretary, League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 1929 to date; and president, American Municipal 


Association, 1932 to date. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Worth of Work 


O those who have sought the easiest way 

to reduce municipal expenses, salaries 
have been the simplest and most obvious point 
at which to apply the axe, but in many cities 
the reductions have been far too drastic and 
have exceeded all reason. In many instances 
salaries have been cut as much as 50 per cent 
and a few cities are adopting a five-day week 
with a further corresponding reduction in the 
payroll. Such indiscriminate slashing cannot 
help but have a very demoralizing effect on a 
capable and qualified personnel. We believe 
there must be a halt to this movement and 
that salaries and wages of municipal employees 
must be established upon a more scientific 
basis. In order to focus attention on this 
problem, we plan to devote considerable space 
to this subject in the coming months. The first 
article, appearing in this issue, is by Fred Tel- 
ford on evaluating the worth of work. 


* * * 


The City Speaks Up 


UCH has been heard of late on the sub- 

ject of state control over cities, and 

there are some who believe that more state 
control may point the way out. However, Mr. 
MacMillin, in the signed editorial, is of a 
different opinion and his reasons seem convinc- 
ing. If the real object of state control is to 
achieve efficiency and economy in the admin- 
istration of local government there is ample 
evidence that wherever actual control, as dis- 
tinguished from supervision, has been enforced 
it has failed in achieving either efficiency or 
economy. There are reasons: In the first place, 
state legislatures have not demonstrated any 
significant capacity to reform or improve their 
own level of government, the state itself. In 
the last quarter century, while more than four 
hundred cities have been improving their 
structures through the adoption of the council- 
manager plan and many others have turned to 
the strong-mayor type of municipal govern- 
ment, state administration has responded very 
slowly to the new demands. In fact much of 
the progress made in city government has been 


opposed by the state legislators. 

As a group, they consider themselves pri- 
marily as state officials and not until late in 
their term of office do they realize that per- 
haps 90 per cent of their legislative acts affect, 
either directly or indirectly, the cities and 
towns of their states. By far the greater num- 
ber of legislators have the rural point of view 
and find great difficulty in appreciating urban 
problems. Then, too, our states are operating 
very largely on a partisan basis, while cities 
are rapidly becoming non-partisan in both 
policy determination and administration. 
Efficient and economical government can be 
brought about only through an alert, studious, 
and responsible citizenry. Responsible citizen- 
ship is not developed by removing the respon- 
sibility for local affairs from city halls to state 
capitols. 

* * * 


Spring House Cleaning 


T this time of year, with spring elections 
over, we hear about “cleaning house” at 

the city hall. Let nothing that follows be con- 
strued as a carte blanche defense of the status 
quo, for no doubt many changes of scenery for 
the city hall crowd are amply justified by a 
reference to the “record.” It is also true how- 
ever that many capable and proved public 
servants are falling victims to the mad hysteria 
against things as they are and the indignant 
crowd seems to be appeased as soon as a few 
heads are chopped off. It requires a nimble 
and elastic mind to justify the summary re- 
moval of proved and tried public servants only 
to put in their places neophytes who, at best, 
will make little progress until they know what 
it is all about. Our democratic philosophy con- 
templates more or less frequent changes in our 
elected policy-determining officials but when 
they in turn interpret their rise to power as a 
mandate to “clean house” the process is of 
questionable value. To extend the exodus to 
the administrative and technical staff without 
apparent reason is but to make public admin- 
istration training schools out of our city halls, 
county buildings, and:state capitols—and edu- 
cation is an expensive process on such a basis. 
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Evaluating the Worth of Work 


jy FRED TELFORD* 


Executive Director, Bureau of Public Personne! Administration, Chicago 


What determines the amount of the salary paid any given city employee? 
Should the school teacher be paid more than the patrolman or vice versa? 
What Mr. Telford says on this problem is of timely interest to administrators. 


HAT should be the relative pay of a 

chemist making routine analyses of 

oil, of the first baseman on a class B 
minor league team, of a school teacher in 
charge of a sixth grade class, of a stenographer 
taking difficult dictation, of a buyer purchas- 
ing hardware for a department store, and of 
the police officer on a beat? Or, to take ex- 
amples of a different kind, of the city manager 
in a given city, of the head of the largest bank 
in that city, of the head of the largest depart- 
ment store, and of the head of the principal 
manufacturing plant? 

Almost inevitably the first reaction of per- 
sons confronted with such a question is to say 
there is and can be no relationship. They for 
the moment overlook the fact that in any given 
public or private organization the payroll can- 
not be made up until a hundred similar ques- 
tions have been answered in some fashion. The 
fact that in a given city the city manager is 
paid $10,000 a year, the superintendent of 
schools $8,000, the purchasing agent $3,000, 
the grade school teacher from $1,400 to $2,100, 
the patrolman from $1,800 to $2,200, and the 
stenographer from $1,200 to $1,620 is con- 
clusive proof that comparisons, rough or pains- 
taking, have actually been made and a decision 
of some sort arrived at. Whether the conclu- 
sions will or will not bear analysis, rates of 
pay are determined, people are hired and put 
to work, the payroll is made up, they receive 
their pay, and the city’s work goes on. 

One easy way out of the difficulty is that 


*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Telford received a Ph.B. 
degree in 1918 at the University of Chicago; M.A., 
1925, George Washington University; was assist 
ant examiner, Illinois State Civil Service, 1913-15; 
editorial work, Crvtl Service News (discontinued) 
1915-18; staff member, Griffenhagen & Associates, 
1918-22: staff member, Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration, 1922-24; and since 1924, director of 
the Bureau. 


set forth by Browning in Pippa Passes—‘All 
work ranks the same with God.” In this mod- 
ern civilization of ours, however, this conclu- 
sion is not widely accepted. The bank presi- 
dent, discredited though he may be for the 
moment, is paid more than the teller; the 
movie star more than the extra. Many at- 
tempts, to be sure, have been made in both 
the public service and in commercial estab- 
lishments to give practical effect among large 
groups to this poetic conclusion. The federal 
government, for example, has decreed that the 
rates of pay in the District of Columbia shall 
be the same for all kinds of scientists doing 
the same grade of scientific work. The junior 
highway engineer, the junior electrical engi- 
neer, the junior entomologist, the junior chem- 
ist, the junior zoologist, the junior mathema- 
tician, and even that queer genius, the junior 
icthyologist—when it comes to pay they all 
look exactly alike to Uncle Sam. So do the 
carpenter, the plumber, the painter, the mason, 
the blacksmith, and the sheet metal worker. 
Most of the world, however, insists that in this 
respect both Uncle Sam and those who follow 
his example are cockeyed. 


DEMONSTRATED FALLACIES 


One extension or modification of this doc- 
trine which just now has wide acceptance is 
that in making necessary reductions in pay all, 
or nearly all, shall be treated alike. This prac- 
tice is based upon at least three easily demon- 
strated fallacies: (1) that the base rates of 
pay for all were once upon a time adjusted so 
as to be wholly or nearly equitable; (2) that 
a uniform reduction in the rate of pay will 
bear upon all in the same fashion; and (3) 
that there is a constant relationship between 
or among proper rates of pay for various kinds 
and grades of work. In some cases—the fed- 
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eral service and the city of St. Paul for ex- 
ample—a still simpler solution is sought by 
making changes in the cost of living determine 
both the amount and the direction of changes 
in rates of pay for large and diversified 
groups! Quite clearly Browning is far from 
being the only specimen of the 
genus homo determined to make 
complex things exceedingly 
simple. 

Various other methods of 
determining relative rates of 
pay for different occupational 
groups, and for the different 
grades within an occupational 
group, at one time or another 
have been proposed, tried out, 
modified, tried again, once more 
modified, and so on. No easy 
method that meets the acid test 
of wide and long use has been 
evolved. Those who have given 
most study to this problem are slowly, surely, 
even inexorably being driven to the conclusion, 
often unwelcome to them, that there are only 
two proper factors, or, rather, complex groups 
of factors, to be taken into account in deter- 
mining both absolute and relative rates of pay 
for different occupational groups. These are 
worth explaining in some detail. 


Bachrach 


MarRKET Rate IS IMPORTANT FACTOR 


The first governing consideration, which, 
except within certain limits is generally abso- 
lutely governing, is the market rate — the 
amount those performing or able to perform 
any given kind of work can command as re- 
lated to the amount that employers using or 
needing workers of this kind are able or willing 
to pay. The market rate for sign painters or 
junior engineers or senior clerks, it should be 
understood, is not something absolutely fixed 
and unchanging. Just as eggs may sell for 
thirty cents a dozen at one store, twenty-two 
cents at a store two blocks away, and fifteen 
cents a few miles out in the country, so the 
inexperienced but trained stenographer may 
sell her services for ten dollars a week while 
another working for a different firm in the 
same building may get twice or half as much. 
And just as the eggs in any one of the places 
may be large or small, white or brown, fresh 
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or aged, clean or dirty, the five, ten or twenty 
dollar a week stenographer may be bright or 
stupid, attractive or unattractive, efficient or 
inefficient. In a word, just as there are vary- 
ing prices for and varying grades of eggs, there 
are varying rates for and varying kinds of 
stenographers. So complex, in- 
deed, is the market for steno- 
graphic services that it can be 
determined only within broad 
limits. 

But outside these broad lim- 
its the market rate operates 
inexorably. If the employer 
goes beyond the lower limit he 
finds a meager supply, gener- 
ally of poorly qualified, lazy, 
or inefficient stenographers who 
come and go. If the stenog- 
rapher demands more than the 
upper limit, she finds it impos- 
sible to secure work. Some girl, 
because of ignorance or need or lack of bar- 
gaining power, may, to be sure, accept work 
at a rate which sets a new lower limit, and some 
employer, ignorantly or deliberately, may pay 
rates which set a new upper limit. At any 
given moment in any given community, how- 
ever, there are for any given kind of work upper 
and lower limits, not widely known but never- 
theless ascertainable and generally understood 
in a rough way, which bound the market rate. 

Many among us, and particularly those at 
the head of the organized labor movement, find 
it difficult to accept the market rate doctrine 
for personal services. They insist labor is not 
a commodity. To me the point seems largely 
academic. Whether labor is or is not a com- 
modity, the results are the same. During and 
just after the war there was a world wide 
demonstration of the fact that when there is 
a shortage of workers, the market rates within 
broad limits everywhere, but unevenly, go up. 
There is now a world wide demonstration of 
the fact that when there are more workers 
than jobs, the market rates, within wide limits, 
everywhere, but unevenly, come down. Call 
this phenomenon what you will; the fact stub- 
bornly remains. To me it seems far better 
to recognize the existence of natural and eco- 
nomic laws and conform to their inexorable 
operation than to ignore their existence or 
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try to set them aside, if that could be done. 


OTHER COMPLEX FACTORS 


At what point within the limits of the mar- 
ket rate shall the pay for any given kind of 
work be set? The answer to this question 
depends upon the second group of complex fac- 
tors referred to above. The financial resources 
and policies of the employer, the extent to 
which he chooses to be a liberal or niggardly 
employer, the difficulty of the work per- 
formed, the supervisory and other responsi- 
bilities, the type of employee desired, the 
hazards of the occupation, the esteem in which 
the work is held, the hours, place, and other 
conditions of work, the opportunity or lack 
of opportunity for promotion, the believed so- 
cial worth of the work, the standards and 
cost of living for those following the occupa- 
tion—all these and other factors enter into 
the answer. Nobody as yet has developed any 
formula for evaluating these factors to pro- 
duce an invariable result; each employer gives 
such weight to each factor as his background 
and experience indicate to him to be proper. 
Even those most experienced in determining 
absolute and relative rates of pay for various 
occupations do not completely agree in their 
conclusions though, to a surprising extent, 
given the same problem and facts, personnel 


experts arrive at identical or nearly identical 
conclusions. 

To summarize, the workaday world does 
and must make comparisons as to the relative 
worth of various occupations and determines, 
in dollars and cents, what is to be paid to those 
engaged in each. The same mentality that led 
mankind for centuries to seek the philosopher’s 
stone alleged to transmute base metals into 
gold, and that still impels hundreds to try 
to devise a machine embodying perpetual 
motion, causes many who fix rates of pay to 
seek futilely for some such simple solution as 
treating all alike or using changes in the cost 
of living as the sole factor in making changes 
in rates themselves originally inequitable. Se- 
rious thinkers who face the facts in the main 
accept as a working basis the belief that there 
is a poorly defined but still roughly ascertain- 
able market rate, with upper and lower limits, 
for any given kind of work in any given com- 
munity at any given time, and that any em- 
ployer, in fixing the rate between the lower 
and upper limit that he chooses to pay, will be 
governed by a number of factors which as yet 
cannot be reduced to a formula but which, 
when evaluated by an experienced technician, 
produce with considerable certainty equitable 
pay rates based upon the policies the employer 
wishes to follow. 


The New Federal Relief Program 


By MARIETTA STEVENSON* 


\ssistant Director, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


Three plans are included in federal relief ; civilian camps are being established, 
grants-in-aid are in the offing, a public works program is being considered. 


HE federal government has embarked 
a a new deal in unemployment relief. 
As outlined in a special message to Con- 
gress on March 21, President Roosevelt rec- 


ommended a three-fold attack on unemploy- 
ment. In line with his first recommendation, 


* Epritor’s Note: Miss Stevenson holds a Ph.D 
degree from the University of Chicago, and from 
1927 to 1931 she was with the United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 


the Civilian Camps Bill (S. 598) became law 
by the end of the month. 

Robert Fechner was appointed Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work with repre- 
sentatives of the Labor, War, Interior, and 
Agriculture Departments serving as an ad- 
visory council, so that the resources of exist- 
ing departments might be utilized so far as 
possible. They decided to enroll 250,000 men, 
preference being given young men from 18 to 
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25 years of age with dependents on relief, to 
work for a period of six months in forest 
camps. These men are to be paid $30 a month 
in addition to maintenance, with the bulk of 
this assigned for support of the dependents 
designated. Quotas are allotted to the states 
in the ratio their populations bear to the 
total population of the United States. 

Sites for 645 camps, all in national forests, 
have been decided upon and in several states 
camps on state lands are under consideration. 
The bill also authorizes the President to ex- 
tend the provisions to include lands owned by 
municipalities for the purpose of preventing 
and controlling forest fires, the attacks of for- 
est-tree pests and diseases, and control of 
floods. The national camps chosen will pro- 
vide work for 129,000 of the 250,000 men to 
be enrolled. The first camp was established on 
April 18 near Luray, Virginia. 

Men are selected from the relief lists, re- 
cruited through army channels, trained in 
camps for a short time and then transferred 
to work camps. In these camps, men will un- 
dertake such projects as improvement of lum- 
ber stands by thinning, lumber surveys, plant- 
ing, development of public camp grounds, con- 
struction of truck trails, foot and horse trails, 
construction of telephone lines, elimination of 
fire hazards and building of fire breaks, and 
construction of boundary and other fences. 

The second type of legislation recommended 
by the President consists of grants to the states 
for relief work, with a Federal Relief Adminis- 
trator in charge. Senators Wagner, Costigan, 
and La Follette were jointly responsible for 
S. 812 which was voted on favorably March 
30. Although identical with the Lewis Bill (H. 
R. 4606) the Senate bill was laid aside on a 
challenge of the constitutionality because leg- 
islation carrying appropriations must originate 
in the House. With a few amendments this 
companion bill finally passed the House on 
April 21 by a large vote. 

The House Committee report explained that 
the relief expenditures throughout the nation 
increased 800 per cent, which has meant a 
doubling of relief each year, and that fore- 
casts for the current year are 1,300 per cent 
above normal relief expenditures. With 4,000,- 


000 families already on relief, daily increasing 
from the ranks of the 13,000,000 unemployed 
and additional millions under-employed, with 
local resources already taxed to the limit, it 
has become necessary for the federal govern- 
ment to participate on the basis of direct 
grants-in-aid. 

The present bill provides a fund of $500,- 
000,000, half of which is to be used for reim- 
bursement to states for one-third of the public 
funds expended, on a quarterly basis. The re- 
maining $250,000,000 provides a discretionary 
fund from which additional grants will be 
made to the states when the combined local, 
state, and federal funds are insufficient to 
meet the need. It is also provided that the Re- 
lief Administrator may certify out of these 
funds additional grants to states applying 
therefor to aid needy persons who have no 
legal settlement in any state or community and 
to aid in assisting co-operative and self-help 
associations for the barter of goods and serv- 
ices. A Federal Relief Administrator to be 
appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate is given extensive powers to con- 
trol the administration. A fund of $350,000 is 
provided for administration but unfortunately 
a definite salary is set for the administrator 
and it is definitely provided that civil service 
will not apply to the staff employed for ad- 
ministration. 

State applications must be made through 
the governor and show (1) the amounts nec- 
essary to meet relief needs in the state during 
the period covered and the amounts available, 
(2) the provisions made to assure adequate 
administrative supervision, (3) the provision 
made for suitable standards of relief, and (4) 
the purpose for which the funds requested will 
be used. Provision is also made for monthly 
reporting. 

In connection with this new legislation it is 
interesting to note that in the cities reporting 
to the United States Children’s Bureau, public 
funds financed 95 per cent of the total ex- 
pended for relief in February, 1933. 

The third part of the program, extending 
to a broad public works labor-creating pro- 
gram, has not yet been embarked on but is 
receiving serious consideration. 
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Modern Municipal Payroll Procedure 


By CHARLES P. MESSICK* 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, New Jersey State Civil Service Commission 


A modern payroll procedure is essential to economical and effective management ; 
Mr. Messick outlines in the article below the essential features of such a system. 


HERE is no given payroll procedure 

which is the best for all municipalities 

at all times. The best procedure for a 
particular municipality must be based in no 
small part upon the organization of the city 
government, the number of city employees, the 
organization of the city’s financial procedure, 
the frequency with which payments are made, 
and similar variable factors. It is true, how- 
ever, that certain unvarying principles govern 
in determining the best procedure for any 
given city. It is the application of these un- 
varying principles to different conditions which 
makes the problem a complex one. In this ar- 
ticle an attempt is made to state the govern- 
ing principles and to call attention to the par- 
ticular type of application which is usually 
efficacious. 

The first step in developing a good payroll 
procedure is to control the creation and aboli- 
tion of positions. The mechanics of this func- 
tion is properly a budget matter but the per- 
sonnel agency shares in the determination of 
and the responsibility for such action. For the 
purposes of this article it will be assumed that 
some effective procedure has been set up so 
that new positions are established only upon 
proper authorization from the responsible offi- 
cials and that existing positions are eliminated 
in the same manner. 

The second step in good payroll procedure 
is getting each authorized position filled by a 
qualified person. This is primarily a personnel 
rather than a payroll procedure and likewise 
is not discussed in this article. It is assumed 


* Epitor’s Nott Mr. Messick received an M.A. 
in 1910 at the University of Pennsylvania and an 
LL.D. in 1932 at University of Delaware ; is presi 
dent of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada; chairman, board of trustees, 
Sureau of Public Personnel Administration ; mem 
ber, board of education, city of Trenton; and has 
served as the executive officer of the New Jersey 
State Civil Service Commission since 1917 


that before any serious attempt is made to 
handle payrolls in accordance with reasonable 
standards a personnel system will have been 
set up to handle recruiting matters in accord- 
ance with modern standards. 


Metuops oF RECORDING ATTENDANCE 


Assuming that machinery exists to control 
the creation and abolition of positions and to 
secure a qualified personnel it is necessary, 
if payrolls are to be properly handled, to have 
a good system of recording attendance and 
keeping time. Obviously this work must be 
done wholly or at any rate largely by depart- 
ment officers since they and only they possess 
the facts, except in relatively rare instances 
where some central agency provides time- 
keepers, installs time clocks, or resorts to simi- 
lar devices. However, the central authorities 
(budget, personnel, or other) should prescribe 
the manner of keeping time and attendance 
records, provide the forms, approve the selec- 
tion of the department officer assigned this 
duty, and make sufficient checks to see that 
the records are adequately, honestly, and com- 
pletely kept. 

As has been pointed out time clocks and 
other mechanical devices may be used to 
record attendance. A time clock or similar 
device presupposes an attitude toward his 
work on the part of the employee which as a 
rule does not exist in the public service. Con- 
trary to the common belief of persons who are 
poorly informed public employees are not con- 
scienceless drones deliberately trying to evade 
all honest requirements and wholly unwilling 
to give an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. With relatively few exceptions they 
constitute a self-respecting body of high-grade 
workers who voluntarily undertake more than 
they are paid for and who resent all surveil- 
lance methods. Punching a time-clock they 
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consider beneath their dignity. Personally I 
do not share this feeling. On the contrary I 
have no objections to “punching the clock” 
nor do I think that public employees generally 
should object to it. Nevertheless, it has been 
a common experience in the public service 
that despite irregular attendance the introduc- 
tion of time clocks means a total lower output 
and a weakened morale so that in the end the 
public gets less instead of more for its expen- 
ditures for personal services. There are ex- 
ceptions to be sure but in the main it may 
safely be said that today the time clock and 
other mechanical devices are not generally the 
best means of recording the attendance of 
public employees. 

Without attempting to outline or even men- 
tion the various methods of recording attend- 
ance which might be used I shall content my- 
self with saying that in my judgment the 
method most generally applicable is to desig- 
nate some person to record the attendance of 
each group of employees; to provide him with 
proper forms including a place to record at- 
tendance, by half-days, as well as tardiness; 
to instruct him in the manner of preparing 
the time reports; to require him to certify as 
to the correctness of his reports; to make oc- 
casional checks to see that he is doing his work 
with reasonable accuracy; and to take drastic 
action if it is found that he is careless, dis- 
honest, or partial in the discharge of these 
duties. 

This particular officer, it should be noted, 
is merely to keep and certify the records of 
attendance. Higher officers including the de- 
partment head himself should be required to 
certify to the correctness of his records and 
certificate. The department head may per- 
sonally seldom see the laborer digging the 
ditch, the police officer walking his beat, or 
the obscure clerk filing papers in the back 
rooms, nevertheless, he should concern him- 
self with setting up a system and securing a 
personnel which will secure honest reports of 
attendance and should be required to certify 
that to the best of his knowledge and belief 
the records submitted are correct. Exactly 
the same applies to the fiscal officer in the 
department. In a word the record of attend- 
ance should be certified by three persons—the 
officer who keeps the records and actually 


knows whether the employees are at work, the 
fiscal officer for the department who is con- 
cerned with expenditures, and the department 
head who is responsible for what goes on in 
the department. 


PREPARING THE PAYROLL 


The payroll itself must be prepared from 
the work reports unless, as usually should be 
the case, a space is provided on the payroll 
for the attendance reports. The preparation 
of the payroll involves entering the rate of 
pay for each employee whose name appears 
thereon, calculating the amount due him, en- 
tering deductions for absences, retirement al- 
lowances, contributions and the like, and de- 
termining the net amount for each employee 
and the total amount for the unit covered by 
the payroll. Naturally the method of doing 
this work must vary. In general it may be 
said that the common practice of allowing or 
requiring each department to prepare its own 
payroll has relatively little to commend it. 
The work can be done more economically in 
one place than in a dozen places. It costs a city 
a great deal of money to have in each depart- 
ment a fiscal officer with the qualifications to 
handle work of this sort and in correcting 
errors if the employee assigned to this work 
in some departments is not fitted for the work. 
These and other reasons have led a number of 
municipalities willing to accept advanced 
methods to prepare the payrolls centrally from 
the work and attendance reports certified by 
department officers. In a large city addresso- 
graph and other labor-saving equipment may 
be used for those departments where the labor 
turnover is relatively small. In any case the 
cost of physically preparing the payrolls is 
larger if the work is decentralized than if it is 
centralized. As a minimum a payroll form 
uniform for all departments should be insisted 
upon. If the payroll is prepared by the de- 
partment the department head and his fiscal 
assistant should certify to its correctness as 
well as the correctness of the time and at- 
tendance report. 


CERTIFICATION OF PAYROLLS 


As a rule three further certificates to the 
payroll are necessary before payments for per- 
sonal services can be made. In most populous 
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cities the law requires that the personnel 
agency certify that the persons whose names 
appear on the payroll have been legally em- 
ployed; in any city such a certificate should 
be required. In addition the budget authori- 
ties should certify that the positions held by 
those whose names appear on 
the payroll have been properly 
authorized and funds provided 
for the payments called for. 
Finally, the city’s auditing of- 
ficer acting as the agent of the 
legislative branch of the city 
government should certify that 
the proposed payments are in 
conformity with the appropria- 
tion and other ordinances. The 
fact that all of these certificates 
are sometimes made by one of- 
ficer should not be allowed to 
obscure their separate nature 
and their importance; any good 
payroll will contain a certificate as to the three 
sets of facts. 

The commonest practice quite naturally is 
to check the payrolls three times for these 
three separate purposes. This practice in my 
judgment is indefensible. The auditing agent, 
the budget agency, and the personnel agency 
should work out a system by which one check- 
ing suffices for all three and by which the per- 
son who does the checking makes the certifi- 
cates for all three. In the city of Milwaukee 
the city service commission and the comp- 
troller (who serves both as budget and audit- 
ing officer) unite in paying the salary of a 
clerk who physically prepares the payrolls 
from time reports sent in by department offi- 
cers, using addressograph equipment, and who, 
except as to perfunctory signatures, certifies 
for both. The same sort of thing has been 
done in other public jurisdictions. The prac- 
tice should be rapidly extended. There are 
obstacles in the way, to be sure, but these are 
of such a nature that they can be readily 
overcome if there is even a mild desire to co- 
operate in carrying on the public business effi- 
ciently. 


PREPARING AND DISTRIBUTING CHECKS 


Finally, there is the matter of actually pay- 
ing the officers and employees whose names 
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appear on the payroll. Here again there is 
much waste and lost motion. The practice of 
making payments by check is well established 
in the public service. I personally have never 
been able to see why payments need be made 
in any other manner; the reasons for paying 
by check are so numerous and 
so well known that I shall not 
even enumerate them. Nor have 
I ever been able to perceive the 
necessity for the “hokum” 
which commonly exists in the 
public service of having more 
than one responsible financial 
officer sign the checks. If the 
legality of the employment is 
certified by the personnel offi- 
cers, if the attendance is cer- 
tified by the department officers, 
if the establishment of the posi- 
tion and the provision of funds 
are certified by the budget of- 
ficers, the check may then be signed by the 
disbursing officer for the executive branch of 
the government and the transaction ended by 
the delivery of the check, preferably through 
department channels, to the officer or employee 
named. The city’s auditing officer properly 
representing the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment then as time permits may make a 
post-audit of the payment and if he finds that 
somebody has been paid improperly he should 
institute proper action against the personnel 
officer, the budget officer, the disbursing offi- 
cer or the department officer who is at fault, 
whether this be merely reporting the facts to 
the legislative body or the corporation coun- 
sel or actually instituting civil or criminal 
proceedings in the courts. 

Such in brief is the payroll procedure which 
must be established if this particular munic- 
ipal activity is to be carried on efficiently. As 
already pointed out, numerous variations are 
not only permissible but desirable. Several 
copies of the payroll for example may be pre- 
pared centrally, one of these to serve as the 
work-sheet on which attendance is recorded. 
The same addressograph equipment used to 
prepare the payroll may be used to prepare 
the checks. In signing the checks for large 
numbers of employees a check-signing ma- 
chine may well be used. As a rule checks 
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should be prepared with machines in such 
fashion as to make fraud difficult. In rare 
cases it may be necessary to pay employees in 
cash instead of with check. 

In any well-ordered payroll procedure where 
the number of employees is large, rigid sched- 
ules for submitting payrolls will be prescribed 
and observed so that not all the work will fall 
on the central authorities on the same day. 
From the nature of the work some employees 
will be paid weekly and others semi-monthly 
or monthly; in such cases, however, the em- 
ployees in a given department or other unit 
should always be paid on a set date in order 
that they may know how to arrange their 
personal affairs. My own belief is that the 
prevailing practice of paying public employees 
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on the last day of the payroll period is not the 
best one and that public jurisdictions might 
well follow the practice of many large corpo- 
rations by paying their employees three, five 
or ten days after the end of the period for 
which payment is made. 

I know of no public or private organization 
of any size which observes a// the principles I 
have pointed out in this article. In the public 
service in particular, my belief is that we make 
hard and expensive work of paying our officers 
and employees. Due to the financial pinch 
resulting from the current depression I look 
to see many improvements in the payroll pro- 
cedures in public service in the next few years 
and I believe these improvements will in the 
main be along the lines I have pointed out. 


Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


XII. Economies in Planning and Housing’ 


By CLARENCE Ef 


RIDLEY and ORIN F. NOLTING 


The main economies lie in comprehensive city planning and zoning coor- 
dinated with the regional plan and a long-term financial plan, in strict control 
over subdivision development, and in rebuilding blighted areas and slums. 


COMPREHENSIVE program of sane 
A city planning, sound zoning, slum clear- 

ance, and low-cost housing, developed 
in accordance with a long-term financial plan 
will do more than anything else to reduce the 
waste in public improvements and to make the 
city a better place in which to live. Unplanned 
cities have caused more illness and loss of life 
not to mention increased and unnecessary fi- 
nancial burdens both to the city and citizens 
than will ever be known. Recent city plans 
in some cities have been laid out upon too 
grand a scale, resulting in ambitious dream 
cities all out of proportion to the citizens’ 
ability to pay for them. In other cities plan- 
ning and zoning have been subordinated to 
the desires of real estate speculators. Rela- 





* This and the two following articles on Elec 
tions and on Governmental Structure complete the 
series of articles on constructive economy in mu- 
nicipal administration. The entire series will be 
available on May 15 in reprint form entitled, How 
Cities Can Cut Costs, at $1 per copy ordered from 


tively little attention has been given to the 
preservation of values or the rehabilitation or 
replanning of vast areas of old residential sec- 
tions found in every large city between the 
downtown business district and the better 
residential section. This has resulted in ex- 
travagances in street paving, sewers, water 
mains, lighting systems, poor housing, slum 
areas, and unnecessary human wear and tear 
in rapid transit. Residential areas contain far 
too many streets for an economic type of hous- 
ing, and this excessive provision of streets 
costs money in paving and other improve- 
ments. In the last decade every large city has 
lost population in its central areas—a wasteful 
disintegration because it results in debt bur- 
dens created to furnish public services in newer 


Pustic MANAGEMENT. In the preparation of this 
article the editors received the advice and help of 
Charles S. Ascher, assistant director, Public Ad 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago, and Flavel 
Shurtleff, secretary, National Conference on City 
Planning, New York. 
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outlying sections, while in the central districts 
values are destroyed and revenues reduced, 
although municipal services must be contin- 


ued. 
City PLANNING 


Of course much of the city planning and 
zoning that cities have practiced during the 
past twenty years has prevented a great deal 
of waste, but there has been a huge deficiency 
in good technical planning partly because of 
the failure to plan comprehensively and to 
give sufficient attention to details and partly 
because of the limitations set by city authori- 
ties on the city planner. Very few city plans 
approach the desired degree of co-ordination 
of the essentials to the successful practice of 
sound city planning—good technical plans, 
proper legislation, competent administration, 
public understanding, and financial surveys 
and work programs.' Sound planning requires 
a careful estimate of total population to be 
provided for in the next two or three decades, 
a determination of the total area required for 
urban purposes, a plan for the most appro- 
priate location and distribution of industrial, 
commercial, and residential areas, a plan for 
the most desirable distribution and density of 
population, the official adoption of a compre- 
hensive city plan, and the reconstruction of 
decadent central areas. In other words, what 
is needed is more thinking and planning in- 
stead of haphazard patchwork. None of these 
suggestions need call for an increase in the 
municipal debt, but they do call for the adop- 
tion of city planning and zoning ordinances 
and the establishment of proper authorities 
and competent administration. 

It is evident of course that the larger econ- 
omies through city planning can be realized 
only over a long period of time. Community 
interest and responsibility must be placed 
above individual interest or the interest of the 
real estate speculator. The good city planner 
begins with the urban site as a whole and es- 
tablishes proper site uses, determines streets 
and traffic arteries, and finally plans the indi- 
vidual streets, blocks, and parcels of land with 
a view of reducing the number of streets in 


‘Harland Bartholomew, “Is City Planning Ef 
fectively Controlling City Growth?” Planning 
Problems of City, Town, and Region, 1931, pp. 3-8 


residential areas, adapting the size and shape 
of private parcels to functional use, and creat- 
ing an internal private park as part of the 
original cost of development. In this respect, 
Radburn, New Jersey, serves as a model in 
that it has reduced the total amount of streets 
30 per cent below the average—a direct sav- 
ing in paving, sewers, water mains, and other 
improvements. Each part of the town is de- 
veloped as a complete unit and large sums 
are not tied up in streets and public utilities 
entirely unsuited for the unit’s best develop- 
ment and primarily for the convenience and 
profit of the real estate speculator. In dividing 
the block into building lots, the best use of 
the land and the best location of the building 
on it should be considered, rather than the 
legal rights of the owner. The well-planned 
city develops as a unit, its limits of popula- 
tion are determined, and when population 
threatens to become too dense another unit 
should be developed under the strict control 
of the planning and zoning authorities who 
should approve or disapprove plats and subdi- 
visions. The rules should require building 
lines, forbid the development of land where 
topography makes unduly expensive the pro- 
vision of public utilities, require guaranties 
from the developer that street paving and 
utilities will be provided without expense to 
the municipality, require public improvements 
and street lay-outs to conform to the city plan, 
and provide for the allocation of sites for 
parks, playgrounds, public buildings, schools 
so as to avoid such costs later when the area 
becomes more thickly populated and land 
values rise. 

If planning is begun soon enough, large 
economies can be effected by avoiding the re- 
planning of certain areas. For instance, street 
widenings that could not be carried out at 
once without a wholesale demolition of build- 
ings may be realized through the slow but 
steady operation of setback building lines. The 
costliness of such schemes put through at once 
is illustrated by the experience of an eastern 
city which a short time ago spent two million 
dollars to widen a narrow street less than one 
half mile long. 

The city plan commission should coordi- 
nate the physical plants of recreation (play- 
grounds), safety (location of police and fire 
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stations, traffic engineering, etc.), education 
(location of schools), and of other city depart- 
ments. Perhaps some of the land that has been 
taken over for taxes should be reserved as sites 
for future schools, public golf courses, play- 
grounds, police stations, and other public 
uses instead of selling the land at tax sales for 
the amount of the tax lien, and it may be ad- 
visable to demolish antiquated, insanitary, and 
dilapidated buildings upon the land so ac- 
quired. The projects in a made work program 
should be submitted to the city plan commis- 
sion for criticism and approval and no proj- 
ects inaugurated unless the commission has 
certified that the project fits into the plan and 
will be a permanent benefit. 

A regional planning commission should be 
established to co-ordinate the physical plan 
proposals of all authorities in the area—fed- 
eral, state, county, city, town, school district, 
utility companies, and railroads. Planning 
and zoning limited to individual communities 
that are part of a metropolitan area do not 
accomplish their purposes. In the case of 
major utilities it is practically impossible, for 
excellent engineering and financial reasons, 
for a local community to put its plans into 
effect without regional planning. Finally, the 
method of financing the various projects is one 
of the most essential phases of the entire 
scheme; a long-term financial program is a 
necessary adjunct to successful planning. 


ZONING 


Zoning is an essential part of intelligent 
city planning, although there are about two 
hundred more zoned cities and towns than 
cities with planning commissions. Applied by 
itself, zoning is often an obstacle to good city 
planning because zoning does not regulate the 
lay-out of land, its sale, and the time and 
order of development. Likewise, city planning 
without zoning loses much of its effectiveness; 
the two must be combined. Therefore the offi- 
cial adoption of a city plan and of a zoning 
ordinance is the first step toward economy. 
Zoning ordinances, if properly drawn, would 
diminish the evils of real estate speculation in 
a short time, but as a matter of fact most or- 
dinances have not gone far enough in limiting 
speculative types of districts to areas reason- 
ably needed for those purposes. The adoption 


of a sound zoning ordinance will enable cities 
to pave streets in residential sections more 
lightly and with narrower pavements; street 
lighting, water and sewage plants, fire hy- 
drants, and so on can be designed for ultimate 
loads; and streets in business districts can be 
planned properly so as to avoid expensive 
widening proceedings. Cities that adopted 
zoning ordinances some years ago should study 
them with a view of reducing areas reserved 
for business and industry because most early 
zoning ordinances were too liberal in estimates 
of commercial area needs, resulting in waste in 
the form of too expensive pavements and too 
many streets. It is possible that the zoning 
ordinance may be too restrictive. For instance, 
the blanket prohibition of multiple garages in 
residential sections is a highly dubious restric- 
tion: It subjects the back yard to ruin by 
compelling the building of private garages in it 
and thus doing away with an open space that 
might be used as playgrounds. 


HousING 


One of the most important economies to be 
secured through planning and housing is the 
rebuilding of near-in blighted areas and slums 
instead of stimulating new buildings at the 
outskirts of the city, and thus make more ef- 
fective use of existing municipal facilities and 
avoid the cost of installing new ones, as well 
as increase the value of property in these 
areas. For the city to carry on such a program 
it would be necessary that a public housing 
authority be created with power to condemn 
slum areas and construct housing for low-in- 
come wage-earners. Funds for this purpose 
can be obtained from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation as provided in the Recon- 
struction Act of 1932. The R. F. C. has indi- 
cated that it would receive applications for 
municipally owned enterprises even if there 
were no regulatory board in the state. It is 
important that city officials get such housing 
projects under way either on their own ini- 
tiative or through private limited dividend 
companies as permitted in the Federal Act as 
such action will not only relieve unemploy- 
ment but also provide a most promising attack 
on the problem of the blighted areas which are 
a distinct liability to any city. These are also 
the areas in which juvenile delinquency is 
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most prevalent and which call for the great- 
est expenditure by social agencies and welfare 
departments. 


CONCLUSION 


A city plan program cannot be effective un- 
less it is based upon a master plan which indi- 
cates the relative importance of the various 
projects; in other words, the plan must include 
a long-term financial program as one of its 
most essential features. Zoning is the neces- 
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sary legal device without which planning is 
largely ineffective. The work of the housing 
authority should be closely co-ordinated with 
that of the city planning commission and 
zoning board and with the regional plan com- 
mission. To curtail seriously the work of the 
planning agency is false economy and will re- 
sult in increased costs later. Only through 
comprehensive planning will the growth of 
cities be effectively controlled and sound econ- 
omies realized. 


XIII. Economies in Elections’ 


Economies can be effected by adopting a permanent central registration sys- 
tem, by centralizing administrative responsibility, by reducing the number 
of elections and election precincts, and by improving administrative methods. 


LECTION costs are excessive in many 
EK cities because of an inefficient system 

of registration and lack of centralized 
responsibility, too many election precincts 
with too many judges and clerks of elections, 
too many elections, too long a ballot, and too 
heavy expenses for polling places. For exam- 
ple, in recent years election expenses in Chi- 
cago have averaged about one dollar annually 
for every vote cast, and it was estimated re- 
cently that a special primary and special elec- 
tion to elect a mayor to succeed the late Mayor 
Cermak would have cost Chicago and Cook 
County $918,446, nearly one-half of which 
represented the cost of registration. The cost 
per vote cast in New York City in 1930 was 
$1.38, in Buffalo $1.45, in Rochester $1.57, 
in Toledo $1.42, in Cincinnati $1.22, and in 
Cleveland $1.09. By comparison, the average 
cost per vote cast over the preceding four- 
year period was only 72 cents in St. Louis, 51 
cents in Milwaukee, and 36 cents in Minneap- 


*In the preparation of this article the writers 
received the advice and help of Harold F. Gosnell 
of The University of Chicago, and Joseph P 
Harris of the University of Washington. For addi 
tional information on elections see Joseph P. Har 
ris, Registration of l’oters in the United States 
( Brookings, 1929); ““A Model Election Adminis 
tration System,” National Municipal Review X1X, 
629-71 (Sept. 1930); and The Ohio Institute, 
Election Costs in Ohio and How They Can Be Re- 
duced, 1932 


olis.. The question is, how can the cost of 
elections be reduced without increasing the 
danger of fraud? 


PERMANENT CENTRAL REGISTRATION 


Most of the cities that have low election 
costs have a permanent central registration 
system. It is the most economical and effective 
method of safeguarding the interest of the 
voters; by means of the voter’s signature it is 
possible to provide adequate safeguards 
against impersonation, establish an effective 
transfer system, and keep the registers purged 
of names of persons who have died or moved 
away. A permanent registration system would 
eliminate entirely the precinct election officers 
now used for general and intermediate regis- 
trations, and it would do away with the need 
of having two clerks to keep the poll books 
on election day because the poll list could be 
made up of certificates or a roster signed by 
each voter. This would also make unnecessary 
the preparation of two poll lists because the 
roster signed by the voters could be used as 
the official poll list. This is the practice in a 
number of states now, including California, 


1 Harvey R. Goslee, Election Administration in 
Vew York State Cities. New York Conference of 
Mayors, 1931; and R. C. Atkinson, “Party Control 
and Election Costs in Ohio,” National Municipal 
Review XXI, 595 (October, 1932). 
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Iowa, Kansas, and parts of Minnesota; it not 
only makes unnecessary the employment of 
two poll clerks to keep a list of the voters as 
they appear on the day of election but also 
cuts the cost of precinct officers by about half. 

Permanent registration will enable cities to 
abolish the wasteful system of having two 
clerks make the precinct canvass. The check- 
ing of the lists of voters should be done by the 
police as in Detroit and Milwaukee, or by the 
post office which now checks commercial mail- 
ing lists at low rates. A permanent registra- 
tion system should enable cities to reduce the 
cost of registration from one-third to one-half 
of the present cost. For instance, in Kansas 
City, Missouri, the cost of keeping a voter reg- 
istered under a cumbersome system in the past 
four years was 73 cents per year as compared 
with 13 cents per year per voter in Milwaukee 
and Portland, Oregon, and 26 cents in Omaha, 
these three cities having permanent registra- 
tion systems. In Detroit the cost per name 
in 1932 under permanent registration was 
19.7 cents as compared with 36.9 cents in 
1928 under the old system. In Milwaukee, all 
of the work of registering two hundred thou- 
sand voters is handled by only two clerks sup- 
plemented by a small additional clerical force 
immediately prior to an election. In Chicago 
it is estimated that permanent registration 
alone would easily result in a saving of one 
million dollars a year in the years of most elec- 
tions with a minimum saving of $650,000 a 
year.” The registration of voters in Chicago 
in October, 1932 cost $671,390 or 88 cents 
per name. 


CENTRALIZED RESPONSIBILITY 


Overhead costs can be lowered by centering 
responsibility in a single appointive election 
commissioner instead of in a board of elec- 
tions, by introducing the merit system for the 
selection of office employees, and by abolish- 
ing the requirement that precinct election offi- 
cers be residents of the precinct in which they 
act. The election commissioner should have 
power to establish and consolidate election pre- 
cincts, select polling places, make purchases of 





2 The Chicago-Cook County Metropolitan Area. 
By Griffenhagen and Associates for Illinois Com- 
mission on Taxation and Expenditures. November, 
1932. 
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supplies and equipment through the city pur- 
chasing agent, appoint an election supervisor 
in each precinct, keep an accurate check on 
supplies and equipment assigned to each su- 
pervisor, determine the number of election 
officers required in each precinct, and issue in- 
structions to precinct officials. A capable elec- 
tion commissioner can effect large economies 
especially if he is not restricted by an anti- 
quated election code. Perhaps the supervision 
and control of elections should be made a 
function of the secretary of state who could 
supervise the work of a county election com- 
missioner appointed by the county board. Such 
an organization set-up has been recommended 
for Illinois. 
REDUCE NUMBER OF PRECINCTS 

The cost of renting polling places and the 
salary budget for judges and clerks should be 
reduced by providing larger precincts and by 
locating polling places in schools or other 
public buildings whenever possible. In thickly 
populated sections of large cities the precincts 
should contain from one thousand to two 
thousand voters. It should be possible to re- 
duce the number of election precincts when a 
light vote is anticipated in order to effect a 
saving in salaries, supplies, cartage, and rent- 
als. The requirement that the polling place be 
located within the boundaries of the precinct 
should be eliminated so that polling places may 
be placed in the adjoining precinct or ward. 
This would permit greater use of school build- 
ings. In New York and Milwaukee where 
such a provision obtains in the state law, as 
many as four or five precinct polling places are 
located in the same school building. The use 
of two voting machines instead of one, if a 
sufficient number of machines are available, 
would also make possible a reduction in the 
number of precincts. While the original out- 
lay for voting machines is considerable, and 
there is some expense for storage and carting, 
their use not only permits a reduction in the 
number of election districts, but fewer elec- 
tion officers are needed, officers are retained 
for shorter hours and consequently salaries 
may be reduced, the cost of the cards in the 
face of the machine is only a fraction of the 
amount paid for printing ballots, and the ex- 
pense of litigation following elections is greatly 
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reduced or entirely eliminated. However, if 
the number of election officers and their sal- 
aries are not reduced, the use of voting ma- 
chines may not result in any large economies. 
Primaries should be eliminated in any city 
or county in the years in which no contesting 
petitions for nominations are filed and in a 
city ward when there are no opposing candi- 
dates. The run-off elections for councilmen, 
wherever such elections are held, should be 
eliminated by the alternative vote system such 
as is used in parts of Canada and Australia.* 
The number of special elections should be held 
to a minimum and the number of regular elec- 
tions can be reduced by making more officers 
appointive, by consolidating certain elections, 
and by lengthening the term of councilmen to 
three or four years instead of one or two. 


MISCELLANEOUS ECONOMIES 


Contracts for cartage, printing, and sup- 
plies should be let on a competitive basis by 
the city purchasing agent except that wher- 
ever possible the cartage should be done by 
city forces and trucks. If the cost of supplies 
is unusually large in a city it is because no 
control is exercised over their use. The elec- 
tion commissioner should keep careful check 
on the amount of supplies sent to each poll- 
ing place, fix responsibility in the supervisor 
appointed by him, require unused material to 
be returned to storage immediately following 
the election, and take steps to prevent loss by 
theft and breakage of equipment. The adop- 
tion of the office group form of ballot would 
result in a saving in paper and printing costs. 

Some cities issue costly bound volumes as 
registers of elections when an up-to-date card 
file or loose-leaf system would be much more 
economical. Lists of registered voters should 
be mimeographed, photostated, or plano- 
graphed instead of printed, and supplementary 
lists should be sufficient for intermediate reg- 
istrations. 

Legal advertising is generally considered to 
be of little practical use and should be kept 
to the minimum required by law. It would be 
highly desirable to repeal the law requiring in 
exact detail the manner of advertising and 
posting notices of elections and leave the mat- 





‘Harold F. Gosnell in Chicago Daily News, Jan 
uary 12, 1933 
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ter entirely to regulations issued by the elec- 
tion commissioner or by the secretary of state. 
Likewise, the detailed requirements for mak- 
ing the count and canvass should be elimi- 
nated from the statutes and the method to be 
used left to the secretary of state or election 
commissioner. In some states the chairman of 
each election precinct is required personally to 
deliver election returns to the county board 
for which he is paid a fixed amount plus mile- 
age. Such a procedure is entirely unnecessary ; 
election returns should be filed with the city 
clerk who in turn should deliver them to the 
county board of elections or election commis- 
sioner. 


CONCLUSION 


Certainly there can be no opposition to 
these election economies except by the ward 
heelers who are ever on the watch to oppose 
any cutting away of election patronage. It 
is recognized that most of the suggested 
changes require legislative action and it is 
highly desirable that states and cities should 
adopt new election codes. However, many 
economies can be effected by administrative 
action. For example, in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, the board of election commissioners 
has reduced election costs $250,000 or 32 
per cent during the past four years as com- 
pared with costs in the previous four-year pe- 
riod. This saving was due to a more efficient 
use of personnel and to economies in purchases 
and general operation.’ It is estimated that a 
similar amount in addition could be saved in 
Kansas City during the next four years by 
adopting permanent registration. 

It is believed that the adoption of the sug- 
gestions set forth in this article should result 
in reducing election costs in most cities by at 
least one half. The Griffenhagen report, al- 
ready referred to, states that the adoption of 
the improvements suggested in the report 
would result in a saving in election costs in 
Chicago of at least $1,300,000 a year, or about 
one half of the present cost. The adoption of 
improved election methods and administration 
will result in greater convenience to the voter, 
in better control over registrations and elec- 
tions, and in large economies. 


4 Kansas City Public Affairs No. 536, February 
9 1933 











XIV. Economies in Governmental Structure’ 


Economies can be realized by eliminating the township, by merging special 
districts and counties to provide larger units, by centralizing administrative 
responsibility within a given unit, and by adopting sound administrative practices. 


O one knows the exact number of gov- 

ernments in the United States, although 

it is known that there are at least 
127,000 school districts,' and estimates of the 
total number of all units range from 250,000 
to 750,000. In Illinois in 1925, 15,560 gov- 
ernmental units were accounted for—one unit 
for every 473 people, and for the area exclud- 
ing Cook County one governmental body for 
every 263 people. New York State boasts of 
only 13,668 governments, while Minnesota has 
counted 10,545 governments run by 56,393 
elected officials. These figures, however, do 
not include numerous ad hoc agencies such as 
school districts, drainage districts, fire districts, 
and so on. Within counties and cities the situ- 
ation is equally incredible. In Cook County, 
Illinois, 419 separate units divide the respon- 
sibility for public affairs, while in Chicago 
alone there are no less than twenty-seven in- 
dependent taxing bodies.* Recent surveys in 
Michigan and other states also reveal a vast 
number of overlapping governments. The de- 
mand for public services, political expediency, 
the line of least resistance, and sectional prej- 
udices all have contributed to this disorgan- 
ized state of affairs. Some units have been cre- 
ated in order to secure additional bonding 
capacity or to obtain an independent tax rate. 
The waste involved in this complex network 
of governments has been succinctly stated by 
Simeon E. Leland, professor of public finance, 
The University of Chicago*: 





* In the preparation of this article the writers re 
ceived the advice and help of Leonard D, White. 
professor of public administration, The University 
of Chicago. 


1 School Life (U. S. Office of Education ), Feb 
ruary, 1933, p. 107. 


2 Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky, The Govern- 
ment of the Metropolitan Region of Chicago. Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933 

8 Address delivered before a meeting of the eco 
nomics section of the Illinois State Academy of 
Science, May 6, 1932 (Unpublished). 


“The duplication of services which is obvi- 
ously involved is less serious than the inability 
properly to perform certain functions or to 
determine what services are wanted or which 
should be provided. The maintenance of uni- 
form, standardized or co-ordinated service is 
impossible. Some areas are occupied by so 
many political units that the services cannot 
be properly dovetailed; others have so few 
people that it is a form of economic folly for 
them to maintain separate or independent units 
of government; some have such small terri- 
torial dimensions that they should certainly be 
attached to other units. The lack of size or 
population in many subdivisions prevents effi- 
cient management, renders impossible the eco- 
nomical expenditure of funds or the wise ac- 
quisition of public property, makes difficult the 
employment of competent personnel, aggra- 
vates the problem of adequate financing and 
impedes the co-ordination of services in a single 
territory. On the other hand, the multiplicity 
of territorial units tends to increase the num- 
ber and variety of political party organizations, 
spoils, jobs and graft, especially if the many 
territorial units are supplemented by overlap- 
ping and duplicating functional or ad hoc 
agencies. This condition not only increases 
waste by the loss through duplication of serv- 
ices, personnel, equipment and public property 
but prevents co-ordinated planning, the estab- 
lishment of accepted standards of service, and 
the proper apportionment, control, and bud- 
geting of public funds. It maximizes political 
irresponsibility, makes it impossible for the 
electorate wisely to select its officials, contrib- 
uting in every possible way to the development 
of machine-controlled politics, corruption, and 
inefficiency.” 

These wastes can be largely eliminated by 
abolishing some units and consolidating others, 
by reallocating functions and integrating ac- 
tivities, and by granting home rule to local 
governments. 
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ELIMINATION AND CONSOLIDATION 


Townships and special districts should be 
speedily abolished and their functions trans- 
ferred to the county which needs to be en- 
larged by consolidation with other counties 
or replaced by an entirely new system of 
administrative districts for certain functions 
under state supervision. In many states the 
township is rapidly being stripped of its func- 
tions with the result that tax money is spent 
largely for overhead and little for service. There 
are no township functions that could not be 
performed more effectively and at less expense 
by the county, except that certain township 
and county functions should be transferred to 
the state. Excessive and unnecessary costs of 
township government are clearly indicated by 
evidence from Illinois where a recent survey 
shows that in eleven counties under a county 
organization the per capita cost of local gov- 
ernment services in 1931, other than roads 
and schools, was $1.84, while in seven compar- 
able counties under township organization, 
possessing in the aggregate practically the 
same area and population, the per capita cost 
was $3.83. The township is unnecessary and 
hence a costly and wasteful unit; its abolition 
has been strongly recommended in many 
states. 

School districts constitute the great ma- 
jority of the ad hoc bodies or special munic- 
ipal corporations. The elimination and con- 
solidation of many of these school districts, as 
well as other special districts, would result in 
immense savings. According to a report of the 
United States Office of Education there were 
148,711 one-room schoolhouses in the coun- 
try in 1930. The 9,691 one-room schools in 
Illinois had an average daily attendance in 
1931 of 14.8 pupils per school. By raising the 
average daily attendance to twenty-five or 
thirty pupils per teacher, it has been estimated 
that the cost could be cut in half and the qual- 
ity of instruction improved. Certainly the 
number of school districts can and should be 
greatly reduced in all states that have the 
township or district administrative system, 
either by adopting the county unit plan which 
might include the school systems of the small- 

4H. S. Hicks, County Organization vs. Township 


Organization, Illinois State Tax Commission 
(1932). 


er towns that are not large enough to afford 
a separate school system or by setting up some 
other administrative unit that will make for 
economical school administration. Likewise, 
the special road, park, ditch, sanitary, water, 
and other varieties of special districts should 
be eliminated and their functions transferred 
to the proper state, county, or city authorities. 

There are far too many counties—3,097 of 
them in the United States. The 1930 census 
revealed ten counties with less than one hun- 
dred inhabitants, and 240 with populations 
between 1,000 and 5,000. In most instances 
the word “county” has no particular signifi- 
cance with respect to the needs of local gov- 
ernment. To obtain a more effective and eco- 
nomical unit two or more counties should be 
merged and the forest and mountain areas 
should be zoned so as to permit the complete 
withdrawal of local government, such areas to 
be administered directly by the state. For in- 
stance, a careful study of county tax rates and 
per capita expenditures in Minnesota counties 
indicates that per capita expenses drop stead- 
ily from the least populous counties to the more 
populous up to the 40,000 population group 
after which per capita costs tend to level out. 
It is suggested that if the seventy-seven Min- 
nesota counties of less than 30,000 population 
were regrouped so as to have 35,000 inhabi- 
tants each, the number of counties could be 
reduced to thirty-six resulting in a saving of 
at least two million dollars a year.° In some 
instances, city-county consolidation should be 
effected to reduce costs, or in the absence of 
consolidation, functions should be transferred 
from one unit of local government to another 
either by contract or agreement. 

The transfer of township and other func- 
tions to the county and the enlargement of the 
size of the county call for a drastic reorgani- 
zation of its governmental machinery. The 
present board of supervisors or county judges 
is hopelessly ineffective as an administrative 
body, the spoils system is in full swing, and 
many officers receive excessive fees. In addi- 
tion to obtaining a more economical unit of 
county government, it is equally or even more 
essential that there be a sound governmental 


* William Anderson, “The Reorganization of 
Local Government in Minnesota,” Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities, XVIII, 102 (March, 1933). 
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organization. The reports on surveys of local 
government in a number of states recommend 
home rule for counties. This is the first essen- 
tial; the next is that the county adopt a charter 
providing for the election at large of a small 
county board which would appoint a county 
executive or county manager who in turn 
would appoint all the administrative officers. 
The county board should be the only elected 
body in the county outside the cities and 
towns so that responsibility can be placed and 
all activities co-ordinated and properly su- 
pervised. Large economies should result from 
this co-ordination, from the adoption of ap- 
proved administrative practices, and from a 
redistribution of functions. For example, town- 
ship assessors should be replaced by county 
assessors supervised by the state tax commis- 
sion; the county should be the smallest unit 
for relief and welfare work; there should be 
a county health organization; secondary roads 
should be the responsibility of the county, while 
the main roads should be transferred to the 
state; and the police function in rural areas 
should be assumed by the state police force. In 
other words, the average county would have 
five departments: public works, finance, rec- 
ords, welfare, and health. Of course this set-up 
would not be applicable in every state. Rather 
than provide a rigid departmental organization 
in the county charter, the county executive and 
county board should be authorized to effect an 
organization that will best suit local needs. 


REORGANIZATION IN CITIES 


Many cities suffer from the same organic 
defects found in county government; namely, 
the lack of a compact organization with cen- 
tralization of administrative responsibility. 
The voters are called upon to elect many 
boards and commissions some of which should 
be abolished and others, such as the city plan 
commission, appointed by the city manager 
or mayor. For instance, each voter in Chicago 
may vote for a total of 135 local officers with 
the result that no one can possibly know the 
qualifications of the several hundred candi- 
dates who run for these offices. If the cost 
of local government services is to be reduced 
cities must first have home rule—power to 
draft and adopt their own charters. If a com- 
pact, economical, and responsive government 
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is desired the charter should provide for the 
election of only one local governing body—a 
small council elected at large on a non-partisan 
ballot by proportional representation. The 
board of education, library board, park boards, 
and other administrative boards should be re- 
placed by single officers appointed by the chief 
administrator who should be appointed by the 
council rather than elected. Whether he is 
called city manager, city executive, or chief 
administrative officer is immaterial but it is 
absolutely essential that he be qualified by 
training and experience for municipal adminis- 
tration, that he be made responsible for the 
co-ordination and management of all adminis- 
trative agencies, and that the governing body 
does not interfere in administration. 

The internal organization of city govern- 
ment should be developed by the administrator 
in accordance with the principles set forth in 
previous articles in this series and presented 
to the council as an administrative code for 
adoption. 

METROPOLITAN AREAS 


In metropolitan areas special attention 
should be given to the development of a larger 
unit of government either by annexation, a 
borough or federal plan, city-county consoli- 
dation, or independent statehood. There should 
be only one health department, police depart- 
ment, planning and zoning commission, pub- 
lic works administration, and so on, in the 
metropolitan area. Townships, special dis- 
tricts, counties, and administrative boards and 
commissions should be abolished. If a com- 
plete reorganization cannot be effected at one 
stroke, perhaps a beginning can be made by 
setting up a metropolitan public works admin- 
istration to assume the control of all public 
works functions of the various governments in 
the region and of certain special districts that 
would be abolished. Such an organization, as 
well as a metropolitan police administration, 
has been proposed for the Chicago region with 
the hope that this demonstration would con- 
vince the citizens and taxpayers of the region 
of the advantages and economies of joint ac- 
tion and thus lead to a complete metropolitan 
government.® Another alternative, if this pro- 

6 Griffenhagen & Associates, The Chicago-Cook 


County Area. 1932. For Illinois Commission on 
Taxation and Expenditures 
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posal cannot be carried out, would be for the 
contiguous cities and towns to consolidate or 
to unite for specific municipal purposes as in 
the case of water supply, schools, sewage dis- 
posal, and so on. Several contiguous small 
counties, and small cities as well, should be 
permitted to appoint joint administrative offi- 
cers in such matters as health, welfare, legal, 
and engineering services. Still another method 
of effecting economy is offered through the 
simple means of agreement or friendly coordi- 
nation. One of the best examples of this is 
found in the Cincinnati region where three 
separate governments saved over $100,000 in 
1931 by consolidating their coal purchases. 


RELATION TO STATE 


This discussion on governmental structure 
would not be complete without reference to 
the relation of the cities to the state. As al- 
ready indicated certain activities should be 
transferred to the state such as the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the main roads, insti- 
tutional services involving continued treat- 
ment, care, and custody, and perhaps certain 
other local functions. The state should grant 
municipalities broad home rule power instead 
of establishing drastic tax limitations which 
only tend to increase costs by encouraging the 
formation of special municipal corporations, 
and by issuing bonds for current expenses, to 
cite only two examples. If some limitation 
must be placed upon local governing bodies it 
is suggested that the proposal of the Commis- 
sion for the Revision of Tax Laws in New 
York be considered. Under this proposal each 
local unit would be permitted to tax and bond 
itself up to certain fixed limits. A state local 
government board would have power to allow 
taxes or bonds beyond these limits in certain 
cases. Furthermore, to prevent overlapping 
local units from piling up too high debts or 
levying taxes which taken all together are ex- 
cessively high, the maximum for all debts 
could be fixed at a certain percentage of full 
valuation and the aggregate tax rate at another 
per cent. If the local units should not agree 
among themselves as to how to stay within 
these limits they could appeal to the state board 
which would have power to decide the amount 
permitted to each unit. In other words, this 
plan leaves the responsibility for the proper 
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handling of finances almost entirely with the 
local unit. The chief function of the state in 
relation to local units should be of an advisory 
nature aiding in the improvement of local 
government administration. For instance, the 
state should require local units to report on 
a uniform basis certain social and financial 
data. On the other hand, the state should 
develop the principle of state-administered 
locally shared taxes although this problem can- 
not possibly be solved until local government 
is reorganized because it is economically un- 
sound for the state to bolster up through state 
aid many small local governments whose peo- 
ple could be more adequately served and at 
less cost either by the state or county. 


SUMMARY 


Vast economies in operation would result 
from the reorganization of local government. 
The elimination and merging of governments 
would centralize similar work in one place 
or at least in fewer places, decrease overhead 
costs per unit of output, and spread out sea- 
sonal loads. The reorganization of county and 
city government would permit intelligent ad- 
vance planning of construction and finance so 
that money would be spent in the right way, 
at the right times, and in accordance with 
comprehensive plans. Improved financial pro- 
cedure would result in savings that would run 
to large percentages of the total expenditures. 
Another element, on which the others are 
largely dependent, would be the provisions for 
qualified managerial personnel and a carefully 
selected and trained corps of public employees. 
Chosen solely on the basis of fitness for their 
tasks such officers and employees could be 
counted upon to establish sound procedures 
and improve the service. It has been estimated 
that the cost of government in Cook County, 
Illinois, could be reduced between one-fifth 
and one-third by consolidation and integra- 
tion of activities. 

There are no difficulties in the way of these 
changes except tradition, inertia of citizens, 
and the resistance of vested political interests. 
The political machine, living off the patron- 
age of the many units of local government, 
will not give up the spoils without a hard fight. 
If the merging of school districts, for example, 
is opposed by citizens because someone will 
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lose work as a janitor or because a teacher 
may lose her position, then the decision is 
not really upon the merits of the case. There 
is an abundance of facts and information on 
what can and should be done; many of them 
have been presented in this and preceding arti- 
cles. More detailed recommendations appli- 
cable to the local situation are found in the 
many reports now being issued by special state 
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or local survey commissions and by local bu- 
reaus of municipal research. Intelligent and 
public-spirited public officials will take the 
lead in improving local government and citi- 
zens’ groups will encourage and sustain them 
in their decisions. If local government is to 
be saved many of the unnecessary and uneco- 
nomical units must be eliminated and the 
others reorganized to meet modern needs. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Tax Collections Decrease 
Seven Per Cent 

HE percentage of the 1932 tax collected 

to March 1, 1933, shows a decrease of 
between 5 and 7 per cent as compared to the 
percentage of 1931 tax collected to March 1, 
1932, according to reports received from 150 
representative cities. Many Michigan cities 
show a great decline due in part to banking 
conditions. The New England cities which 
have enviable tax histories show decided 
trends toward increased delinquency. In North 
Carolina and Florida where debt problems 
have been acute the percentage of collections 
seems to have reached a permanent level. 


Municipal Bonds and Gold 


* ALES of long term municipal bonds in 
March, 1933, were only $43,683,088, com- 
pared to an average of $128,000,000 for the 
corresponding month from 1924 to 1932. Of 
the March, 1933, sales only $4,000,000 were 
to dealers, $5,000,000 to state and local sink- 
ing funds, $2,500,000 to local banks and in- 
vestors, and more than $30,000,000 to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. These fig- 
ures demonstrate that the dealer market for 
new bond issues is practically closed. 
Now that the United States is supposed to 
be off the gold standard, some municipalities 
will recall that their obligations are payable 


in gold. Just what effect this will have no one 
can yet tell. Perhaps it will be well on future 
issues to know the full implication of a gold 
clause before inserting it in a bond. 


New Accounting Manual for 
Small Cities 

OOKS on municipal accounting are scarce. 

A survey of the field discloses only the 
Metz Handbook, followed by the works of 
Eggleston, Oakey, and Morey. Certain state 
authorities have also issued manuals and sets 
of forms. To supply the need for an up-to-date 
book on this subject, the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association has prepared and pub- 
lished an accounting manual for small cities 
(2,500 to 25,000 population). It is based on 
the double entry system of records and is de- 
signed for practical use. The statements which 
should be prepared for the administrative offi- 
cers are discussed and illustrated. The actual 
records to be kept, a list of essential accounts, 
the form of the balance sheets, and more than 
one hundred journal entries are shown. To as- 
sist in understanding the book a series of 
figures has been inserted which may be fol- 
lowed through the journal entries and the ac- 
counts to the balance sheets. The relation of 
accounting to allied activities, such as budget- 
ing, purchasing, cost accounting, and auditing, 
is also dealt with. The manual is being dis- 
tributed at the nominal price of one dollar. 
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Municipal Accounting — Men and 
Machines 

T is no longer a novelty to find a certified 

public accountant in a responsible munic- 
ipal position. The city auditors of at least two 
Ohio cities and the deputy city auditors in 
several large midwest cities are certified. The 
auditor of a large eastern city is a member of 
the board of directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. Many others 
have left responsible positions with private 
concerns to become public servants. Perhaps 
the gradual improvement of personnel has con- 
tributed to the mechanizations of municipal 
accounting. The writer has recently seen ex- 
cellent machine installations in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Jacksonville and St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Kansas City, Kansas; and Flint, Michigan. 
Other excellent installations are found in the 
smaller cities of East Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. Hundreds of other 
cities do all or part of their bookkeeping by 
machine methods. 


Centralized Purchasing Would Save 
New York City Over $5,000,000 
EW YORK CITY could save $5,360,000 
a year on its total expenditures of $33,- 
719,000 (actual expenditures in 1931) for 
supplies, materials, and equipment, if it would 
adopt the recommendations of a Committee on 
Purchasing appointed in September, 1930, by 
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the then acting mayor, Joseph V. McKee, ac- 
cording to a report submitted by the Com- 
mittee to the mayor on December 30, 1932. 
The survey report, prepared by Russell Forbes 
as consultant to the committee, revealed that 
at present there are 136 departments and 
spending agencies in the city’s annual budget; 
the department of purchase does the buying 
for only thirty-four of them. On open market 
orders of less than $1,000, the department of 
purchase secures competitive bids, but the 
department to which the commodities are to 
be delivered makes the final decision on the 
award of the contract. The department of pur- 
chase has no consistent and uniform method 
for determining whether or not the commodi- 
ties were delivered or whether the commodi- 
ties received were satisfactory. The Mayor’s 
Committee on Purchasing recommended: (1) 
that the department of purchase be made the 
central buying agency for all branches of the 
city and county governments, that it be given 
the necessary powers to administer a central 
purchasing system, and that it be reorganized 
to discharge its responsibility; (2) that the 
department of finance have full responsibility 
for inspecting deliveries, pre-auditing expendi- 
tures, and auditing invoices; (3) that a board 
of standardization be established to revise ex- 
isting specifications and to prepare and adopt 
new specifications; and (4) that the city es- 
tablish central storehouses and central repair 
shops. 


Administrative Practice Section 


Payroll Procedure in Nine Cities 


The details of handling the payroll vary from city to city but it is evident 
that these cities are simplifying their procedure and tending to centralize 


responsibility for the work in the personnel agency or the finance department. 


Payrolls Are Staggered to Avoid 
Peak Loads 
By Joun A. Lent 


Personnel Officer, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AYROLLS are made up by each individual de- 
partment or bureau in quadruplicate, two 
the auditor as advance 
copies from which checks are made, the original 


copies being sent to 





and the remaining copy being sent to the de- 
partment of personnel for check and certifica- 
tion as to names, titles, rates of pay, and absences. 
The original when checked is signed by the pay- 
roll clerk in the department of personnel and for- 
warded to the department heads and the city 
manager for signature and is then forwarded to 
the auditor who makes out the checks for the treas- 
urer to sign. 
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Equipment used in payroll procedure includes 
addressograph, check-writing, check-signing, and 
electric adding machines. Each department or 
bureau has its own method of recording time. 
Time sheets are submitted daily and at the end 
of the pay period for all departments and bureaus 
with the exception of the municipal garage which 
maintains a master time book. The police depart- 
ment maintains a master file which serves the 
same purpose as a master time book. A check is 
made with the total payroll to determine that 
daily reports used in computing costs are accurate 
and complete. Each department makes daily re- 
ports to the personnel officer concerning attend- 
ance and leaves of absence. 

Salaries are paid by check on varying dates, 
weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly, the checks 
being distributed to employees by certain depart- 
mental clerks. The payrolls are staggered in a 
carefully planned manner: Painters and carpen- 
ters are paid weekly on Fridays; highway main- 
tenance crews weekly on Wednesdays; police on 
the third and eighteenth; water works labor on 
the eighth and twenty-third of each month; sinking 
fund secretary and staff once monthly; and so 
on. The pay of each man is listed on the appro- 
priation accounts. The distribution of the payroll 
is made by posting on the back of payrolls for 
each department the amount to be charged each 
appropriation. 

Among improvements made in the past year are 
the introduction of a uniform method of enter- 
ing absences and a uniform method of placing 
names in alphabetical order according to salary 
within given classification groups. All payrolls 
for divisions of the department of public works 
are now prepared by the division of records. The 
fire department payrolls are now prepared at head- 
quarters’ office instead of by individual companies, 
and an addressograph is used for making plates 
with name, title, rate of pay, and time at work. 
A plan is under consideration of having all pay- 
rolls prepared by the personnel agency using an 
addressograph system for listing names of 
employees with classifications, salary rates, re- 
tirement contributions, and net amounts due 
employees on annual or monthly rates. 


Installs Check-Writing and Signing 
Machines 
By C. A. Harrewi 

City Manager, Binghamton, New York 

ENERAL payroll work is done by the city 

controller who is responsible to the director 
of finance. Each department makes out its own 
payrolls and keeps its own time records. Equip- 
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ment used in payroll procedure includes a comp- 
tometer, check-writing, check-signing, and elec- 
tric adding machines. Each department head 
and the civil service commission certify all pay- 
rolls before payment is made. Time records are 
kept by the foremen in master time books. Sal- 
aries and wages are paid twice monthly by checks 
distributed by each foreman to those in his charge. 
The distribution of the payroll is made by pre- 
paring separate payrolls for each appropriation 
account. An improvement made recently in pay- 
roll handling was the addition of check-writing 
and check-signing machines. 


Only Total Payrolls Charged to 
Appropriation Accounts 
By W. B. Hogan 
City Manager, Stockton, California 

HE city auditor who is accountable directly to 

the city council is responsible for handling the 
payroll. The equipment used includes an addres- 
sograph; graphotype; calculating machine. check- 
writing machine, and electric adding machine. 
There is a uniform system of time-recording for 
the various departments. Time is posted each 
day from operators’ and foremen’s reports to 
payroll forms. At the end of each payroll period 
a check is made to see that payrolls and time re- 
ports are in agreement. Special forms are used 
by the department heads in reporting attendance, 
leaves of absence, and hours of work to the audi- 
tor’s office. All employees are required to call 
at the auditor's office in the city hall for their 
pay, which is in the form of checks issued twice 
monthly. Only the total payrolls are listed on the 
appropriation accounts; and the amounts to be 
charged to each appropriation are posted at the 
bottom of the payroll for the entire department 
Some departments, such as engineering, have four 
or five payrolls but each employee receives only 
one check unless different funds are involved. 


Personnel Officer Certifies All Payrolls 
By Georce D. Fairtraci 
City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 


HE city auditor is responsible for handling 

the municipal payrolls which are prepared in 
the various departments and forwarded to the 
accounting department for auditing. The checks 
are written in the treasurer's office and delivered 
to the person signing the payroll by someone in 
the treasurer's office who acts as paymaster. In- 
cluded in the equipment used are calculating ma- 
chines, a check-signing, and an electric adding 
machine. Each department has its own system 
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of time-recording, but some standardization has 
been achieved through the installation of modern 
time books in all departments. Time reports are 
turned in by the foremen to a timekeeper in each 
department who keeps a master time book from 
which the payrolls are compiled. The secretary of 
the civil service agency certifies all payrolls before 
payment is made. Reports concerning attendance 
and leaves of absence are made to the timekeepers 
in the various departments. Salaries and wages 
are paid by checks or warrants twice monthly. 
Fire department checks are delivered to the fire 
chief's office for distribution; city hall employees 
are paid at the city treasurer's office; and water 
and street employees are paid on the job by rep- 
resentatives of the city treasurer's office. An im- 
provement now being made is the installation of 
a modern centralized time-keeping and payroll 
system which will give the accounting depart- 
ment better control in handling payrolls and will 
result in some economies. 


Controller Makes Occasional Test of 
Check Distribution 
By W. C. Peterson 
Investigator, Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 
Los Angeles 

AYROLLS are prepared by each department, 

certified by the civil service agency as to au- 
thority, approved by the city controller as to avail- 
ability of funds, and paid by the city treasurer's 
office. Included in the equipment for preparing 
the payrolls are addressograph; comptometer; 
and calculating. check-writing, check-signing, elec- 
tric adding. listing and sorting. and tabulating ma- 
chines. Time-record systems, largely standard- 
ized, are in operation in the larger departments 
such as engineering, harbor, water, and power. In 
most departments time is posted to a master time 
book each day from the foremen’s or operators’ 
time cards, while in the smaller departments a 
time sheet is submitted only at the end of the pay- 
roll period. A check is made of the total payroll 
because the daily time reports are used in com- 
puting the payroll, and functional costs are proved 
before the payrolls are released. 

Leaves of absence and attendance are cared for 
in the larger operating departments by timekeepers 
who make a daily pick-up in the field of time re- 
ports and are thus quite familiar with those on the 
job. Leaves of absence are reported on standard 
forms for all departments to the civil service 
agency. Salaries and wages are paid by check 
twice monthly. Ordinarily these checks are dis- 
tributed to departments which in turn distribute 
them to the employees. but for test purposes oc- 


casionally the controller sends auditors from his 
office to distribute all checks. 

Positions for the city government are classified 
in what is called a salary standardization ordinance 
in which the name of the position, requirements. 
duties, and the salary rate are listed for each posi- 
tion. Positions for each department are included 
in a departmental salary ordinance conforming to 
the salary standardization ordinance. The annual 
budget lists the number of positions, the class, 
the amount of salary, and the total amount re- 
quired for the year for each department. The 
total allowance for salaries is posted to the appro- 
priation ledger; however, in some cases such ap- 
propriations are subdivided into salary accounts 
1, 2, 3. and so on, for control purposes. The pay- 
rolls indicate the name, the class, the code, the 
salary paid, the number of days woyked, deduc- 
tions, the amount due, and the total payroll for 
the department. 

Pay days are staggered in accordance with a 
work program prepared by the city controller's 
office so as to distribute the work to make it pos- 
sible for him to audit and deliver checks as of 
a certain date. Improvements have been made 
recently by installing check-signing and check- 
writing equipment in the fire department's ac- 
counting division, and also by introducing a new 
system of time reporting to enable the accounting 
office to make available more detail reports than 
were possible heretofore. 


Each Department Reports Attendance 
to Personnel Officer 
By Apert V. Gorepper 
City Manager, San Diego, California 

ACH department makes up its own payroll, 

and upon certification forwards it to the 
personnel officer of the civil service commission, 
who checks the payroll and certifies it to the 
auditor who in turn draws the payroll warrants. 
Addressograph, comptometer, and electric adding 
machines are used in payroll preparation. Plans 
are being worked out for standardization of time- 
keeping which at present varies as to method in 
the different departments. Time records are posted 
twice weekly to a master time book from data on 
foremen’s time sheets and the computations on 
the daily reports are checked against the work 
sheets and labor distribution records. Attendance, 
hours of work, and leaves of absence are reported 
by each department head to the personnel officer. 
Salaries and wages are paid by check twice 
monthly, with no attempt to stagger payrolls; 
and the checks are delivered to employees by 
department heads. Distribution of payroll is made 
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by posting amounts to be charged each appro- 
priation to the bottom of a single payroll for an 
entire department, and only the totals for personal 
services are listed on the appropriation accounts. 


Selaries Paid by Check Semi-Monthly 


rolls which are approved by the department head 
and submitted to the accounting department for 
checking as to rate, properly authorized deduc- 
tions, final amount due, unexhausted appropria- 
tion, and accounting distribution. After final ap- 
proval by the city manager the checks are written 


By W. PH by the accounting department, signed by the city Ci 
»\ : UNTER ° ° . 
City Man R ke. Virgin; clerk, and countersigned by the city manager. Pay- 
wy Nanager, NoanoKe, irgiliia . . a 3 . 
Piss ug ‘ eal roll checks are distributed by the city clerk (who 
HE payrolls for the fire and police forces are js the principal accounting officer) at his office in | 
prepared in the respective departments; the the municipal building. Checks for night officers am 
weekly labor payroll is handled in the city engi- and firemen on duty are delivered to them ; 
neer’s office; and the payroll for those paid semi- th 
monthly is handled by the city auditor's office. cal 
The equipment used includes adding and calculat- City Auditor Issues Check to tel 
ing machines and a denominator and comptometer. Treasurer all 
Time is posted to weekly time reports every day $y Raupn E. Gaavin a | 
by a time clerk in the city engineer's office, the . i ta ; lu: 
’ : ¥ ’ in : ; City Manager, Springfield, Ohio 
data being ‘obtained from foremen’s daily time be ; ; * pr 
reports. The daily time reports are checked ITH the exception of the administrative si’ 
against the total payroll to determine whether the payroll all payrolls originate Irom per- Je 
former are accurate and complete. The laborers’ manently bound time books showing hours per in 
weekly payroll is certified by the city engineer day, total hours per week, rate of pay, and exten- U 
and approved by the manager, and all payrolls are Sion. The general payroll includes fire, police, nl 
audited by the city auditor before payment is health, public service, and so on, the employees in te 
made. Salaries are paid by check semi-monthiy each department being paid on the fifth and twen- ul 
while wages are paid in cash every Saturday. All tieth of each month. Labor payrolls were paid ol 
employees except fireman are paid at the city hall. semi-monthly during normal times but now are 
7 ‘ paid weekly because laborers are employed only R 


City Clerk Distributes Payroll Checks 


one week at a time. These payrolls are supported 
by permanent time books which are kept by the 














By V. R. SmitHam foremen on the job and approved by the head of 
City Manager, Wichita Falls, Texas the department in which such labor is used. Each \ 
TIMEKEEPER payroll clerk is assigned by department payroll is made up separately, the a 
each department head to keep attendance sheets are bound together in the auditor's office, L 
records for employees in that department. Each and a check is issued in favor of the treasurer for l 
of these clerks is furnished a copy of the budget _ the total of all departments. The treasurer then S 
appropriation for the personnel in his respective disburses individual checks against such total pay- a 
department because it contains rates of pay. The roll warrant deposited in the bank to the payroll a 
clerk prepares in duplicate the semi-monthly pay- account. n 
2 ae — l 
. . t 
For a Future Issue 
ORGANIZATION OF CITY GOVERNMENT ¢ 
(1) Give data about the city council as to number of councilmen, number of years for which elected, , 
elected at large or by wards, for overlapping terms or are all elected at one time? t 
(2) Is the mayor selected by the council from its own membership. elected by the people as mayor, ‘ 
or is the candidate receiving the highest number of votes the mayor? 

(3) Give titles of city officials (other than mayor or councilmen) who are elected by the people. 
(4) List names of boards and commissions appointed by the council or mayor indicating the ' 
number of members and the titles of city officials who are ex-officio members. 
(5) List the titles of department heads and other important administrative officers who are 


appointed and removed by the city manager. | 
(6) What positions are held by the city manager in addition to that of manager? Give the titles 

of such other positions, when and why assumed. | 
(7) Is the departmental organization provided in the city charter, state enabling act, or adminis- 

trative code? 
(8) If£ convenient, please attach a copy of the organization chart of your city government. 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions on these questions before May 25 
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News of the Month 
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City Managers to Meet at International 
House 


HE twentieth annual conference of the Inter- 

national City Managers’ Association will be 
held in Chicago September 18 to 20 in the new 
three million dollar International House on the 
campus of the University of Chicago. Since Sep- 
tember is a vacation month for the University 
all the facilities of the International House will be 
available to those attending the conference. The 
luxurious furnishings and exquisite appointments 
provide an atmosphere equal to that of an exclu- 
sive club. The International House, given by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is the third of its kind 
in the United States; one is located at Columbia 
University, and one at the University of Califor- 
nia. The World’s Fair grounds can be reached in 
ten minutes from the International House by sub- 
urban trains that run every few minutes within 
one block of the House 


Seven Cities Adopt Five-day Week for 
City Employees 

EVEN cities of over 50,000 population have re- 

stricted the hours of labor and days per week 
according to a recent report published by the 
United States Conference of Mayors. In July, 
1932, Detroit enacted an ordinance limiting the 
service of every officer and employee of the city to 
a five-day week and eight hours per day with sal- 
aries and wages reduced accordingly. The Min- 
neapolis ordinance, made effective on March 1, 
1933, provides a five-day week for all employees 
except those in the fire, police, water, and street 
maintenance departments. Department heads are 
directed to arrange for all officers and employees 
to take uniform leaves of absence without pay to 
the extent necessary to keep total departmental 
expenditures within the appropriation. In Feb- 
ruary, 1933, Milwaukee established a five-day week 
of eight hours per day and an ordinance is pend- 
ing which would limit private employment to thirty 
hours a week. Seattle city employees have been 
on a five-day week basis since August, 1932, but 
policemen, firemen, harbormen, and motor bus 
operators, transmission linemen in the light de- 
partment, and municipal street railway trainmen 
are exempted. The ordinance also provides for a 
corresponding reduction in salaries and wages. 


\ 


IN F. NOLTING 

Another Seattle ordinance (No. 62903, August 12, 
1932) provides for a six-hour day “on all public 
work done by the city of Seattle either by day la- 
bor under its employment relief program or for 
the city by contract.” This ordinance has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court of Washington 
(Jahn v. Seattle, 120 Wash. 403, 207 Pac. 667). 
The city of Kalamazoo, Michigan, adopted the six- 
hour day on July 1, 1932, for all activities except 
the administrative offices in the city hall. Sal- 
aries and wages were reduced 25 per cent and the 
personnel in all departments increased by a like 
percentage or a total of 125 employees. Copies 
of the report, which includes the ordinances of 
the above cities, may be obtained from the United 
States Conference of Mayors, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 


Police Training Proposed on 
Nation-wide Scale 


HE first national conference on police train- 

ing was held in Chicago on April 21 and 22, 
sponsored jointly by the American Municipal As- 
sociation, The University of Chicago, and the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police. It 
was agreed that present police training is inade- 
quate in most cities and states and that the best 
way of improving it is to conduct a school for 
training police instructors. The conference was 
attended by representatives of research bureaus, 
state municipal leagues, and police departments. 
Three major topics were discussed: the curri- 
cula of existing police schools, methods of instruc- 
tion, and training of instructors. It was decided 
that the zone police schools in New York State pro- 
vide a worthy example for study, that more em- 
phasis should be placed upon visual demonstration 
methods, and that an institute should be held to 
train police instructors. This school would prefer- 
ably be held in Chicago and would be attended 
by any person now instructing or detailed to in- 
struct in any police school in the United States or 
Canada. The teaching staff of such a school would 
be comprised of experts in police work with the 
ability to tell what they know. It was proposed 
that emphasis be placed upon training methods 
rather than upon subject matter. These proposals 
were adopted by the conference and are now being 
submitted to the membership of the American 
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Municipal Association and the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police for approval. 

Seven requirements were outlined as essential 
to an effective national police training program: 
(1) greater acceptance by police officials and others 
of the need of police training; (2) the develop- 
ment of minimum training standards for each po- 
lice rank and grade; (3) the preparation of stand- 
ard curricula for primary and advanced classes; 
(4) the compilation of police instruction manuals; 
(5) the preparation of a guide of instruction 
methods; (6) the organization of training schools 
both for individual cities and on a state-wide basis; 
and (7) the training of instructors—Dona.p C. 
STONE. 


Interstate Commission Moves to 
Eliminate Conflicting Taxation 


ROBLEMS of conflicting taxation moved sev- 

eral steps nearer solution during the past few 
weeks. Regular readers of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT 
will recall the note in the March issue describing 
the meeting of the Interstate Assembly in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in February. This body, consisting 
of official delegates from the state legislatures, dis- 
cussed various aspects of the inequitable and ir- 
ritating double taxes which are now imposed by 
both the states and the federal government. It 
concluded that there was urgent need for further 
study of this problem, and accordingly authorized 
the appointment of an Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation to make an investigation and 
to represent the states in negotiations with Con- 
gress. The fourteen legislators from all parts of 
the country who are members of this Commission 
include many law-makers with special experience 
in handling tax legislation, with Senator Seabury 
C. Mastick of New York as chairman. Professor 
Clarence E. Heer of the University of North Caro- 
lina is preparing the technical material for the de- 
liberations of the commissioners who will also have 
the benefit of assistance from the staff of the 
American Legislators’ Association in Chicago. 

At its first meeting held in Chicago on March 24 
and 25, the Commission canvassed the problem 
and drew up a series of recommendations on four 
specific tax conflicts. In brief it urged that the 
federal government withdraw from the gasoline 
tax field and that it abandon the taxation of elec- 
trical energy to the states. On the behalf of the 
states the Commission recommended that the legis- 
latures refrain from levying additional taxes on 
tobacco products, and that they confine any taxes 
on beer to those imposed for regulatory purposes. 
The revenues from these two sources would thus 
be left to the federal government. The Commis- 
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sion left for further consideration problems aris- 
ing out of conflicting sales and income taxes. 

A second meeting of the Commission was held 
in Washington, D. C., on April 21 and 22. At this 
time the members of the Commission conferred 
with members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives and the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate. During 
these deliberations various members of these fed- 
eral committees, including Senator Pat Harrison, 
chairman of the joint committee on internal rey- 
enue, and Representatives Robert L. Doughton 
and Fred M. Vinson expressed approval of the 
work of the Commission and their desire to fur- 
ther it. In order to impress the states with the 
federal government’s desire to co-operate in the 
elimination of tax conflicts, Senator Harrison ex- 
pressed his willingness to have the Finance Com- 
mittee go on record as disapproving the continu- 
ance of the federal gasoline tax after June 30, 
1934. It was the opinion of both the federal and 
state groups that this would encourage the states 
to make concessions by giving up tobacco taxes 
to the national government.—Ropney L. Morr, 
managing editor, State Government. 


Cincinnati Adopts Comprehensive 
Modern Building Code 

N April 1, 1933, the city of Cincinnati put 

into effect a new and comprehensive build- 
ing code which had been in course of preparation 
for several years by a committee of which C. M. 
Stegner, commissioner of buildings, was chairman. 
The total estimated cost of preparing and printing 
the code, consisting of 407 pages, was approxi- 
mately $30,000, but it is expected that the new 
regulations will result in improved and less ex- 
pensive building because of the approved and 
modern developments in building construction that 
are incorporated in the code. Nineteen coordi- 
nated subcommittees of the building code revision 
committee prepared the nineteen chapters cover- 
ing: administration; definitions; zoning; fire dis- 
tricts and general building restrictions; occupancy 
classifications; types of construction; means of 
egress; materials, loads, and stresses; construction 
regulations; fire resistive standards; procedure and 
precautions in building operations; flammable and 
explosive materials; elevators; electrical installa- 
tions; heating, smoke abatement, mechanical ven- 
tilation and refrigeration; plumbing; signs and 
billboards; fire extinguishing equipment ; and main- 
tenance and miscellaneous regulations. Sixty-eight 
rules and regulations prepared by twelve national 
technical organizations were included by reference 
with exceptions and additions as specified in the 
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code. The excellent code arrangement is made 
extremely useful by a carefully prepared index 
which alone consists of fifty-two pages. Copies 
may be obtained from the clerk of the city coun- 
cil at $1 each.—JouN B. BLANDForD, Jr., director 
of safety, Cincinnati. 


Municipal Administration Service 
Moves to Chicago 


HE Municipal Administration Service, estab- 

lished in New York City in 1926 to serve as 
a clearing house on municipal administrative prac- 
tices, has been recently reorganized under the 
name of Public Administration Service and moved 
to 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, with Charles S. 
Ascher as director. In the past six years the Serv- 
ice has published over thirty pamphlets on practi- 
cal problems in municipal administration and has 
answered thousands of inquiries concerning ad- 
ministrative practices. At its new headquarters 
in Chicago the Service will have the benefit of the 
facilities of the several secretariats of organiza- 
tions and associations in the field of government 
which will be represented on the new governing 
committee consisting of Louis Brownlow, chair- 
man, Frank Bane, Paul V. Betters, Carl H. Chat- 
ters, Robert M. Paige, Clarence E. Ridley, Henry 
W. Toll, and also Howard P. Jones, secretary of 
the National Municipal League, New York City. 
Recent publications of the service have had to 
do with problems of the small city, the last two 
being: “Codification and Drafting of Ordinances in 
Small Towns,” by Sly, Fordham, and Shipman; and 
“The Management of Small Municipal Lighting 
Plants,” by Frederick L. Bird. The next mono- 
graph is to be published shortly, entitled, “Plan- 
ning for the Small City,” by Russell V. Black. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


_ ANDERSON, who was named city man- 
ager of Kingsford, Michigan, on April 5, 
graduated from Michigan State College in 1920. 
He has been employed in various positions with 
the Ford Motor Company, state highway depart- 
ment, department of public works at Zeeland, 
Michigan and for a time was city manager of 
Mount Pleasant. 

R. G. Bowpry, secretary-treasurer of an auto- 
mobile agency in Stamford, Texas, was appointed 
city manager of Stamford in January. He suc- 
ceeds Charles W. Zug, Jr., who had been city man- 
ager for ten years. 

Joun M. Braw_ey recently succeeded R. E. 
Keagle as city manager of Haines City, Florida. 
Mr. Keagle had been the manager since 1928. 
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S. MacN. JoHNsTON was appointed city man- 
ager of Phoenix, Arizona, on April 3, to succeed 
William F. Clark. 

O. M. Lanna, who was recently appointed city 
manager of Rome, Georgia, succeeds S. S. King 
who had served in that capacity since 1919. 

Guy P. Parker, who was appointed city man- 
ager of Eastland, Texas, on April 10, had been 
cashier of a local bank and also chief deputy as- 
sessor of Eastland County. 

H. P. Powett succeeds J. P. Persons as city 
manager at Griffin, Georgia. Mr. Powell was sup- 
erintendent of the light, water, and sewerage 
department at the time of his appointment in 
January. 

G. M. SuLLIvAN has been appointed city man- 
ager of Cornelia, Georgia. He succeeds J. V. 
Grant. 


Cities Seek a Share in Beer Revenues 


LMOST overnight the municipalities in a num- 
ber of states were thrust in the position of 
having to deal with the problem of beer regula- 
tion. Because of this, the state leagues of munic- 
ipalities and the American Municipal Association 
have been called upon by scores of municipalities 
for aid in the framing of beer ordinances. Shortly 
after the federal beer act was passed many of the 
state leagues prepared model ordinances which 
could be used as guides by the member municipal- 
ities. These Leagues include those in Kentucky, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. The Illinois League has distributed to 
all municipalities a copy of the Springfield ordi- 
nance. 

The general state laws governing local beer con- 
trol and the revenues that municipalities may im- 
pose vary from state to state. Some states, such 
as New York, have enacted state control plans with 
little power being left to the municipal author- 
ities; a considerable number of states have left 
the licensing and the revenues to the municipali- 
ties; and a few states (such as New Jersey) have 
enacted temporary legislation until it is possible 
to develop a permanent state policy. 

Most of the ordinances follow the general classi- 
fication of the District of Columbia law passed by 
Congress for Washington. There appears to be 
little uniformity, however, in the fees imposed. 
Seattle has fixed the following annual fees: hotels, 
$200; restaurants, $200; clubs (without regular 
dining service) $100; dance cafes, $450; enter- 
tainment cafes, $400; hotel cafe, $300; on sale 
retailer, $300; off sale retailer, $500; and distribu- 
tor, $500. The Springfield, Illinois ordinance im- 
poses annual license fees of $200 on beer parlors, 
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hotels, and open clubs; $200 on private clubs; up 
to $200 on on sale retailers, depending upon the 
number of seats; and only $25 on off sale retailers 
Low license fees are noted in the Minneapolis or- 
dinance, namely, $50 for on sale retailers and $5 
on off sale retailers. In the District of Columbia, 
on sale licensees pay $100 per annum, off sale li- 
censees $50 per annum, and there is a tax of $1 per 
barrel. San Jose, California, imposes $200 per an- 
num for on sale licenses, $100 for off sale licenses, 
and $200 for a bottler’s or wholesale distributor's 
license. The fees in Shreveport, Louisiana, have 
been fixed at $50 for wholesalers and jobbers (as 
well as an excise tax of fifty cents per barrel on all 
sales), $25 for on sale permits, and $15 for off 
sale permits. San Francisco, which imposes a filing 
fee of $5 for all applicants, charges on sale re- 
tailers $100 per annum and off sale retailers $12 
per annum. One-day permits are also authorized 
at a fee of $10. The fees in Portland, Oregon, 
are $100 for wholesalers, $15 for off sale retailers, 
$20 for restaurants, and $500 for manufacturers. 
The above facts are sufficient to indicate the wide 
variation. 

Many of the ordinances carry provisions restrict- 
ing sale only to districts which are zoned “commer- 
cial.” Others, in addition, prohibit beer selling 
within a certain number of feet of schools and 
churches. 

Municipalities in states where Leagues do not 
exist may secure specimen ordinances free of 
charge from the American Municipal Association, 
850 East 58th Street, Chicago —Pavut V. BeTTeErs, 
executive director, American Municipal Associa- 
tion. 


Special Training for Thirty Thousand 
Public Officials 


O conduct an annual one-week intensive 

course in municipal administration for thirty 
thousand public officials in the New York metro- 
politan region is one of the objects of the new di- 
vision of research in public administration just 
organized by New York University. Other activi- 
ties to be undertaken by this new division, of which 
Russell Forbes has been appointed director, in- 
clude: (1) to provide fellowships in public admin- 
istration and to train students for public service; 
(2) to offer courses leading to the degrees of 
master of arts and doctor of philosophy in public 
administration; (3) to co-ordinate the research 
activities of members of the department of gov- 
ernment in New York University and to publish 
the results of the researches undertaken under the 
direction of the division; and (4) to make surveys 
of specific problems affecting the organization and 
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administration of New York City and other goy- 
ernmental units in the metropolitan region. Mr, 
Forbes, who has been made professor of public 
administration, has resigned his position as secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League in order 
to devote full time to the new duties entailed by 
this expansion. 


Cities Save Money by Insuring in 
State Fund 

NDER a recent ruling of the commissioner 

of insurance of the state of Wisconsin, mu- 
nicipalities in that state may insure municipal 
property in the state fire fund at 51 per cent of the 
cost of insuring in stock companies. It is reported 
that many applications are being received from 
municipalities as a result of this reduced rate. The 
State fire insurance fund insures public property 
against loss by fire and tornado. Its surplus of ap- 
proximately two and one-half million dollars in 
proportion to the insurance in force represents a 
larger ratio than that of any of the large stock 
companies writing fire insurance in Wisconsin. 
The loss ratio since the organization of the fund 
thirty years ago has averaged slightly less than 
29 per cent on the property of local governments. 
In addition to all state-owned properties, twenty- 
seven counties, forty-one cities, villages, and 
towns, 177 school districts, and seven libraries 
carry insurance in the state fund. 


Model City Charter Revised 


HE council-manager plan with proportional 

representation is recommended in the 1933 
revised edition of the Model City Charter just 
published by the National Municipal League. The 
main revisions appear in the sections relating to 
the department of finance; complete revision of 
the sections on city planning and zoning to keep 
pace with the rapid advance in these fields during 
the last decade; and new provisions on slum clear- 
ance and blighted areas. The charter was pre- 
pared by the League’s committee on new munic- 
ipal program of twenty-three members with Rich- 
ard S. Childs, president of the City Club of New 
York, as chairman. Five city managers were mem- 
bers of the committee: Charles A. Carran, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. F. Day, Staunton, Virginia; 
John N. Edy, Dallas, Texas; R. W. Rigsby, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina; and Stephen B. Story, for- 
mer city manager of Rochester, New York. Other 
members of the committee included M. N. Baker, 
John Bauer, Emmett L. Bennett, Alfred Bettman, 
Louis Brownlow, A. E. Buck, Edwin A. Cottrell, 
H. W. Dodds, John A. Fairlie, Mayo Fesler, Jo- 
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seph P. Harris, A. R. Hatton, Charles P. Messick, 
W. B. Munro, Thomas H. Reed, Lent D. Upson, 
and Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

The appendix to the charter contains a report 
of the committee of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association on objectionable charter provi- 
sions, the League committee emphasizing that it 
is as important to know what to keep out of a 
charter as to know what to put in it. The Asso- 
ciation committee was composed of O. E. Carr, 
John N. Edy, A. R. Hatton, Thomas H. Reed, R. 
W. Rigsby, Leonard D. White, with Clarence E. 
Ridley as secretary. 


Central Reporting Service Brings 
Lower Prices 

EW YORK cities have obtained lower prices 

on commodities as a result of a monthly price 
reporting service inaugurated in November, 1931, 
by the New York State Conference of Mayors. 
On the last day of each month the Mayors’ Con- 
ference sends to the purchasing agent of each 
New York State city and first-class village a 
printed list of the sixty-five most important com- 
modities purchased. The reporting officials return 
the lists to the Conference office by the tenth of 
the following month, stating the quantity, quality, 
and price paid for each of the materials purchased 
during the preceding month. This information is 
compiled and mailed to the purchasing agent of 
each city. The first reports issued revealed start- 
ling variations in prices paid on materials of the 
same quality. With a view of ascertaining the 
results obtained by this price service, the writer 
recently selected ten materials which had been 
purchased by a large number of cities and for 
which comparable data were available and com- 
pared the prices paid in December, 1932, with 
those paid in November, 1931. Taking an aver- 
age of the prices for all the materials it was 
found that in November, 1931, the highest prices 
averaged 74 per cent above the lowest while in 
December, 1932, the highest prices averaged only 
42 per cent above the lowest. The net difference 
of 31 per cent in favor of the prices in December, 
1932, indicates that the purchasing agents have 
made good use of the information supplied by 
the Mayors’ Conference. A number of purchas- 
ing agents reported that certain price reductions 
can be attributed directly to the fact that the 
reports they received indicated that other cities 
were receiving the same materials at a lower price. 
Wide variations in quality and quantity as well as 
differences in freight rates, accessibility, and con- 
ditions of markets, make difficult an accurate com- 
parison of prices, but necessary allowances for 


these factors were made in studying the ten com- 
modities that could be compared. Municipal pur- 
chases amount to millions of dollars annually and 
the percentage of saving represents many thou- 
sands of dollars to New York State cities; a large 
part of the credit for these savings belongs to the 
Mayors’ Conference price service —Harotp B. 
Evans, city purchasing agent, Watertown, New 
York. 


City-County Separation Would Save 
Los Angeles $9,000,000 


T is estimated that a sum in excess of $9,000.,- 

000, equivalent to a 51-cent reduction in the 
tax rate, might have been saved the taxpayers in 
the city of Los Angeles during the last fiscal year 
by the functioning of a combined city and county 
government, rather than by supporting a city gov- 
ernment and helping to support a separate county 
government with no change in the quality or 
quantity of service rendered to city taxpayers, ac- 
cording to a survey of the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Budget and Efficiency made at the request of 
the city council. Emphasis is placed on the fact 
that approximately 57 per cent of the assessed 
valuation upon which the general county tax rate 
is levied is made up of property within the city 
of Los Angeles, and that the incorporated cities 
and unincorporated areas outside of the city 
limits received the major benefit of the city tax- 
payers’ contribution and the major portion of 
state funds allocated to the county. 

The plan considered proposes to set up within 
the present limits of the city of Los Angeles a 
single governmental corporation to perform all 
local governmental functions, this unit to be 
known as the city and county of Los Angeles. 
Recognition is given to the importance of provid- 
ing for the voluntary annexation or consolidation 
of districts which have a common interest with 
the city of Los Angeles. It is contended that the 
consolidation of local governmental agencies 
would eliminate the present overlapping juris- 
diction, reduce the number of offices, make pos- 
sible a shorter ballot and fewer elections, make 
for a better equalization of taxes between city and 
county taxpayers. and afford an opportunity for 
modernizing the form of government since the 
adoption of a new charter would be essential. It 
is also contended that the separation will be a 
step toward effecting a more comprehensive con- 
trol over governmental services in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan region which includes some 
1,400 square miles of territory and a population 
of over 2,300,000, the fourth largest metropolitan 
district in the United States. 
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The remainder of Los Angeles County, assum- 
ing that the city-county separation would be ef- 
fected, would be entirely capable of supporting 
itself. The remnant county would include a popu- 
lation of 970,444 and an assessed valuation of 
$1,790,542,296. 

The council has recently instructed the city at- 
torney and the Bureau of Budget and Efficiency 
to prepare and submit to it a detailed plan of op- 
eration in substantial accordance with the report. 
—Fow er D. Jones, engineer, Bureau of Budget 
and Efficiency. 


From the Field 


LBERT LEA, MINNESOTA (10,169). In a “Spring 
Bulletin,” issued April 1, 1933, City Manager 
C. C. Ludwig urged the citizens to clean up and 
paint up, to provide odd jobs for the unemployed, 
to think safety at all times, to pay taxes promptly; 
and he closed with the idea that the local govern- 
ment is one of Albert Lea’s most profitable indus- 
tries because “what the community spends through 
its public corporation for performing essential 
services . . . is assessed against the people on the 
basis of cost only and. . . there is a substantial 
contribution to the community welfare since the 
wages paid, the rents paid, the insurance pur- 
chased, the equipment and materials bought, all 
provide purchasing power which is an integral part 
of the economic structure.” 

Bic Sprinc, Texas (13,735). The budget was 
reduced $33,000, the bonded debt was reduced 
$89,000, property valuations were cut nearly 10 
per cent, and the tax rate was lowered 5 cents per 
$100 valuation, yet the city closed the fiscal year 
with a cash balance of $23,706 in the general fund. 
Further reductions of $20,000 in current expenses 
are assured for the coming year, according to City 
Manager E. V. Spence. 

CINCINNATI, On10 (451,160). On April 1, City 
Manager C. A. Dykstra, president of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, spoke at a 
luncheon meeting arranged by the Civic Research 
Institute of Kansas City, Missouri, to which every- 
one interested in better government was invited. 

CLEVELAND Heicuts, Onto (50,945). H. M. 
Kimpel, director of finance, has recently revised 
the entire municipal accounting system, changing 
it from a single to a double entry system operated 
with the use of a bookkeeping machine which has 
reduced the labor involved in posting by 50 per 
cent. Accounting records are kept up-to-date at 
all times, making it possible to keep within appro- 
priation allowances and to keep all expenditures 
within the cash balance. H. H. Canfield is city 
manager. 
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East CLEVELAND, On10 (39,667). Expenses will 
be 40 per cent less in 1933 than in 1930; assessed 
valuations have decreased 30 per cent. The 1932 
tax rate was $2.88 and is $2.86 for 1933; tax de- 
linquencies were 15 per cent for 1932. This and 
other information was set forth in a four-page 
printed letter recently sent to citizens by City 
Manager Charles A. Carran. 

HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA (11,805). C. A. Eck- 
bert, city manager, delivered an address before 
the First Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania 
Institute of Urban Problems, on “The City Man- 
ager Movement” and “The Borough Manager Law 
and Constitutional Home Rule.” 

Mexia, Texas (6,579). When City Manager 
Howard F. Mace hears a fire siren, he telephones 
the fire department for the exact location of the 
fire, refers to the records to determine whether the 
property owner is delinquent in taxes, and if so, 
he files a claim with the insurance company or 
files a garnishee to insure the payment of back 
taxes before settlement is effected with the in- 
sured. Because many fires are of incendiary ori- 
gin, the insured willingly pay back taxes rather 
than fight the attachment. 

NorFOLK, VIRGINIA (129,710). Appropriations 
for 1932 were cut $465,885 as compared with 1931, 
yet the city was able to conduct its affairs at a sav- 
ing of $275,000 in addition. Total expenditures 
for the year were $6,956,217. I. Walke Truxtun 
is city manager. 

PENSACOLA, FLormpA (31,579). The state su- 
preme court has upheld the validity of a city or- 
dinance levying a 4 per cent tax on the sale of 
electric, gas, water, and telephone service, and mak- 
ing the utility companies the collecting agencies 
therefor. George J. Roark is city manager. 

PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA (45,704). The city 
council has ratified the proposal of City Manager 
H. B. Anderson that city automobile licenses be 
based upon the weight of the vehicle rather than 
on horsepower. The city has obtained a 10 per cent 
reduction in gas rates and plans for reducing water 
and telephone rates are being considered. 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin (10,083). The council 
received a bill from an irate citizen for damages 
done to his lawn by chemicals used by the fire de- 
partment in extinguishing the blaze which threat- 
ened to burn his house. This citizen, coming home 
from work one evening, had found his home on 
fire. He called the fire department. The firemen 
saved the house but a fireman had spilled a chem- 
ical on the lawn, the city fathers received a bill but 
they felt that the city had returned the value of 
the lawn by saving the house and refused to pay 
the bill. E. J. Donnelly is city manager. 
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